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PREFACE. 


=y p FR W 0 R K of this Na- 
ture, that would ſo 
hardly find. 4 Patron, 
will land the more 55 
need of a Preface. Men that write 
in Commendation of Learning, uſu- 
ally ſeek out ſome Great Genius to 
prefix to their Book, whom they 
make an Inſtance of all the Learning 
and Perfection: that are deſcrib d in 
it. Were I to chooſe a Patron con- 
iftently with my Deſign, 1 muſt 
compliment him with the Weakneſs 
E: of bis Parts and as s of bis 
Vnder- 
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Underſtanding ; which is 1 uch « 
Compliment, as I preſume I ſhall wil. 
lingly be excusd from. But then 
4 Preface will be the more meceſſ 
ry to give an Account of my Vnderl 
taking, which is rather to enquin 
into the Abnſes, and to fhow thr 
Inſufficiency of Human Learning 
than wholly to diſcredit its Dſe. 
No Man ever did this without dif. 
paraging his own Vnderſtanding 
nor decry c 4 preg, but for wan 
of it; it having been an Old Ol 
ſervation, that wil hold perpetual” 
ly, That Knowledge has no Ent: 4 
mies except the Ignorant. An At.. 
tempt of this Nature would be ut}, 
terly impracticable ; for either i j 
7 world be well perform'd, and the 
it muſt be done by Reaſons bor ; 
row'd from the Stores of Learning 7 
by which means, by reaſoning 4 
gainſt Learning, we muſt, at th 
ſame time, reaſon for it, and al 
FI 
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PREFACE. 


1 our Arguments muff return upon 


us; or if the Performance were 
Bp BOeT'{ it would be to no Pur- 
poſe, nad might as well be let 
alone. meg then is no 1 T 


wy Pee gn. Ns 


5 4 that 1 ae 10, t «oe 
7 down from its ft uppos'd Heights, 
ij by expoſing the Vanity of it in ſe- 
8 deral Particulars, its Inf ufficiency 
in the reſt, Au FT belive 1 might 
I ſay its Difficulties in all: And 
there is the more need of this in an 
Age, in which it ſeems to be too much 
magnified ; and where Men are fond 
J Learning almost to the loſs of Re- 
ligion. Learning is our great Di- 
5% ana, nothing will paſs with our Men 
Mit and Senſe, but what is agree 
able with the niceSt Reaſon, \and eve- 
ry: Man's Reaſon is bis own Under- 
1 ftanding : For if you exantin them 
to- _ bottom, theſe mighty Preten- 
cont My Fur 


5 


fer- 


own Tudgment a Standard. 
ther. They plead for Right Rea- 
ſon, but they mean their own, and 


In the mean time they take us 


GOD only knows ; 25. to be ſuſ 


PREFACE. 
ders have no truer Grounds to go 
upon than other Men, only they 
affect a Liberty of judging accor- 
ding to them elves, and ( they 
could be allow d it) of making their 
of. Os. 


talk of a reaſe onable Religion, whilſt 
Fee own falſe Notions are m8 
ken for it; and while the; ſeel 
the Goddeſs they embrace a C loud. 


off 
from our ſureſt Guide, - Religion 
ſuffers by their Contentions about 
it, and we are in danger of runs 


ning into Natural Religion.” A 


V he theſe 7 Pings will WF} 


pected. they may at last end in the 
IL bing me fear, and may bring ns 
Jr, to that Religion for which, 
* * orbeu, we have the moſt ab- 


borrence : 


* Fa * x 
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borrence< For after Men bave 

try'd. the Force of Natural Reaſon 

in Matters of Religion, they will 
ſeon be | ſenſible of its Weakneſs ; 
and after they base run themſelves. 
out f breath, aud can center no 
hald where they think they can find \ 
it ; and rather than be always wan- 
dring, they will take up with an 


ling to entertain ſuch hard Thoughts 
of a. neighbouring. Church, as to 
movg us to that Purpoſe; but I 
much. fear we are doing their Work. 
ons D ars maki n way. Fer. a: Blind' 
And may it never be ſaid, That as 

Learning was one great Inſtruntent 

under GOD, to bring abont à Re- 


formation; ſo the Abuſe of , h 


ihe Divine Permiſſion, has-brought. 


ö PpRETACE 


145 back 10 the ſame lace From 
whence we came z and that our E- 
nemies” hure Hone that by ſecret 8 
Engines and domeſtic Di acht. ; 
ons,” which by open” Attempts. they” 
were newer able 4% de. It 16 the 
Senſe of - |; auch Dangers and. fuck” 4 
buſes. that has drawn from me'theſe 
Reflections, 'ahd har inclimd me to 
harder Thoughts, and poſſibly, to 
ſay harſber things- 1 ſome Parts of 
Learning than will be rgreeable. 15 
the — of tapes, 8 yet if 
any one who thinks thus of due will 
only ſuſpend his Cenſure ſo long, till 
I'draw my-C ancluſion, am willing 
to hope, that the Bdonbdeſe of the 
End will atone for the bardeſt Pidgy 


that on by Awad op the Book! i 
d 18 k Sn um IEG 
1 2 wn 1 ure. 1 an ne noular — 
e e erke 


Gent. Op. fon era o Fi e „0 45 4 Man noted 
wy 40 Nos as Parts, "bas 
writ 
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writ a Book to this purpoſe; bu ite 
gainſt Ariſtotle's Philaſephyy which \ _ ... 
75 now ſo much our of erat, rb: 
rather wants an Advocate tu defenu | 
it, than a nem Adverſary:to rim it 
ö down': The Book it ſelf is ds much 
out of uſe as the Philoſopby id that 
it defiens. to decry. He mac fol- 
* lom d in his- Deſign by Lodovieus: 
| Vives: (a) in beiter Latin and () pe 
with greater Elaquence, hut Mi- An. . 
ves main Tulent having ben im voll. 
Is : 1 5 p. 2A. 
k Philology, and having been;\leſs- 
' | converſant in Philo * r Mat- 
ters, hi B ook ag both ver y de fe ere. 
as to the Particulars it treats af 
and being ſuited tothe ancient Lite- 
ral ure, 15 Teſs agreeable. to the Ge- 
nius of our Age. M bar Cornelius 
Agrippa ( has wytt upon this Nee. 2 De van- 
ect is cbieſhj declamatoryñ and t-. 
ter Fur School-Boys, than f uny 
Juſt Moment or Conſideration in 
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2 ſame' Subje&, and with the ſame. 
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PREFACE: 


4 ſerious: Enquiry. And @ French 
(a) la vi: Book! (a) lately ly publaſd upon the 


yet hos: nothing in it of what Jex- 
pected; and is rather a Sermon, 
than a Treatiſe of Science. None 

of theſe Authors, nor any other I 
beve met with, e up full jet 

10 1 y Purpoſe ; nor hade I been a- 

fy — borrom much help from them; 
RY whote 1 have, I hape quoted them; 
and F in any other: Things we hap- 
Pen to agree, without remembring 
them, it is 4 fault of Memory z 
and make: rt Ky rs e 
once for all. 

- SF W. Temple ini Me. Wor- | 

ton have turn d their Pens the o- 

chen way, and have." been fo meh 
taten up with deſcribing the Beau · 
3 Fits and: Excelleneies of Learxing, 
4 10 _ eſs s eee, to. —_ rover 
At Nen n n N 170 


219 Faults: Th; a 


* carce po. 
25558 Opinion, Nie to W 
Ancient Trarning, wit hout entring 
into the Defet?s of the Modern; or 
70 prefer the: Moderne, without c cen- 
ſiming he Ancients; fo that by con- 
eqs equence, 9951 not profeſſedly, they 
| have fan into this Controver ſſe. 
I have, as far as-poſſeble, avoided: 
ſaying'an thing that has been, oh. 
ferved ij them already, (tho per- 
haps. this may be thought my Fault, 
and I. may rhereby-have fard worſe 
things f my o ; and if 7 m any. 
other things I babe contradicted 
them, I have done it in 22 
a manner, as neither of then could 
Blame, were they get both living. 
F have treated all- en with Decen- 
cy and Reſpect, exceps Monſ. Le 
ec 4 — hos not in fr x6 ſuch 
Treatment. bade ſcen little of 
Monſ." Peru and d con * 
_ 


* £2 


p RE FACE. 


| Ble Part both of his and Mr. Wot- 


ton's Boobs, come not within my. 
Account of Learning; for I have 
nothing to ſay to Sculpture, Pain- 
ting, Architecture, Gardening, A. 

culture, &c. which T take to 
Je more properly of Mechanical 


Con ſideration. But if. Learned 


Alen will needs include theſe like- 
wiſe within the Compaſs of Lear- 
ning, | it /hall © give me \ no N diſtur- 
bance: The Bounds of Learning 
are of late wonderfully. enlarged, 


\ 


and ſor ought I know, Mr. H's 


Trade Papers may paſs in Time 


Fer a Volume of Learning. 


. 
7 * 


JJ CT 0} 433 _BETHZ 3 * 
Not that there is any need of 
ſwelling the Account, for Learn- 
nous, that it begins to Vink under 
Its own Veigbt, Boobs cromd in 
daily, and are heap'd upon Books, 
nd by the Multitude of them, both 
6 6 al * 


PREFACE. 


| diſtract Our Minde, and di ſcou- 

rage our Endeavour. Thoſe that 
have been writ upon Ariſtotle, are 
almoſt. innumerable; In a very few 
_ Centuries, from Albertus Mag- 
nus, till a ſhort time fi Luther, 
there have been Twelve I houſand 
Authors, that have either com- 
mented upon bis Books, or follow'd 
him an his Opinions : This we have 
from good Authority, tho the Au- 
thor that reports and cenſures it, 
had ſurely forgot, that he himſelf 
has ſtrengthen'd the Objection, by 
publiſhing a groſs Volume, only to 


give an Account of Ariſtotle, : 55 


Writings, and Followers. (e) But 5, 
however their Number may be in Pariic. 


the Old Philoſophy, I believe we 
may reckon by a" modeſt Computa- 
tion, that ſince that Time to ours, Fo. 
we may have had double the Num- 
ber of Authors in the New ; which 
tho" ſome may look upon as an Ar- 

7 gument 


PREFACE 


N gument of Learned Times; for my 
part I have quite different Thoughts 
of things, and muſt needs efteent 

it the great Miſchief of the Aye we 
live in, and cannot but think" we 
fould have more Learning, had 

_ we fe wer Books 7. | EDO S430: 


I have notwithſtanding adven- 
tur d to throw in one to the Ac- 
count, but it is a very ſmall one, 
and writ with an honeſt Deſien of 
leſſening the Number: I propoſe 
neither Credit nor Advantage, (for 
I hope to take effeckual care to be 
in the Dark;) if I may do ſome lit- 
tle Service to Religion, and no 
Difſervice to Learning, I have my 
End. I am enclined to hope the 
Treatiſe may be of ſome uſe, as an 
Hiſtorical Account , in obſerving 
the Defecks, and marking the 
Faults that are | to be avoided by 
Beginners ; and, poſſibly, it may 


afford 


PREFACE. 

afford ſome Hints to wiſer Men. 
As it us, I offer it to the Public; 
if it proves uſeſul, 1 ſhall have 
much Satisfaction in my ſelf ; and 
1 otherwiſe, I hall be very wil. 
Ling to be made a freſh Inſtance of 
that which I intend to prove, The 
* Weakneſs of Human Under- 

ſtanding. age 
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CHAP. I. 


= === 2 | SINCE I firſt beg un to 


855 5 think, I have ae had 
a mean Opinion of two 


RY ſtinding and Human 
Will ; The Weaknels of the latter is a 


confeſſed thing; we all of us feel it, 


and moſt Men complain of it, but I 
have ſcarce yet met with any, that 


would own the Weakneſs of his Urider- 


ſtanding : and yet they both ſpring from 
the ſame corrupt Fountain; and the 
ſame Cauſe, that has derived Contagion 
Yon the Will, has {pread Darkneſs up- 

B on 


things, Human Under- 


— —— — —ͤů —— — —— — — — 
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on the Underſtanding ; and however 
Men may pleaſe themſelves with an o- 


pinion. of their own Wiſdom, it is 


plain, the wiſeſt Men know little, and | 
they that are fulleſt of themſelves, | 
and boaſt the higheſt, do uſually ſee | 


leaſt, and are only wiſe for want of 


Wx have had a mighty Controverſie 
of late betwixt the Old and New Phi- 
loſophers, and great inquiry has been 


made, whether the Preference is to be 
given to the Ancient or modern Lear- 


ning; For my part I will not venture 
to engage in ſo warm a Controverſie; 


but it's ſome Argument to me, that we 
have not over much of the thing, o- 
therwiſe we ſhould know better where 
to find it; and if I would fay any thing, 
J ſhould be of Opinion, that neither 
ſide has reaſon to boaſt, What the 
Wiſdom of the Ancients was, 1s not 
ſo eaſily known at this diſtance ; by 
_ thoſe Specimens of it that are left us, 
it does not appear to have had any thing 
in it very extraordinary, or which 
might not be attained to by their Poſte- 


rity, without ſtanding upontheir Shoul- g 


ders, 
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ders. Have not ſome Dark and Ora- 


cular Expreſſions been eſteem'd enough 
to entitle a Man to the Reputation of 
Wiſdom ? And was not any odd, and 


| ſometime extravagant, Opinion, if ſub- 


tilely maintained, ſufficient to ſet a 
Man at the Head of a Party, and make 


| him the Author of a Sect of Philo'o- 


phers? The moſt Ancient Philoſphy 
was uſually wrapt up and involv'd in 


| Symbols and Numbers, which, as far 


as they can be explain'd, do not 


contain any thing very myſterious ; 


but it was the Intereſt of theſe Great 
Men to keep a Diſtance, and be always 


in the Clouds, that they might 

thought profound, and procure a Ve- 
2 neration by the Obſcurity of their 
2 Writings. They that have writ more 
2 plainly, have (at leaſt ſome of them) 
been plain to an Objection, and have 
ſaid little more, than what good Senſe, 
improv'd by Obſervation and Thought, 
2 would ſuggeſt to moſt Men without 
Reading. To ſay nothing here of the 
2 vaſt variety of Opinions amongſt them, 
which will fall in more properly in the 
thread of my Diſcourſe ; they did not 
agree in the firſt Criterions of Truth, 


1 which 


4 
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- which they have made as many and as 
- different as could poſſibly be thought of, 
and carried their Differences ſo far, 
that it put the Scepticks pretty early 
upon doubting of every thing, and at 
laſt brought them to deny that there 
was any ſuch thing as Truth in the 
Wor Id. | | | = 


Tu Moderns have not yet gone fo | 
far, but they have made ſome Advances, 
and ſeem, by pretty eaſie Conſequences, 
to be leading us towards it: For fince | 
Ariſtotle's Philoſophy has been explo- 

ded in the Schools, under whom we 
had more Peace, and poſſibly al- 
moſt as much Truth as we have had 
Aince, we have not been able to fix any 
where, but have been wavering from 

one Opinion to another. The Plato- 
nick Philoſophy was firſt introduced 
with the Greek Learning, and won- 
_ derfully obtain'd for ſome time, among 
the Men of Polite Letters; but how- 2 
ever Divine it might ſeem at firſt, and 
for that reaſon was entertain'd more 
favourably, it was found upon a ſhort | 
tryal to lead to Hereſie, and ſo went 
off again under.a Cloud. The Moderns 
WIL wh > © © | Were 
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were now wie enough 'to-ſet up for 


as | themſelves, and were morepleas'd with 
of, their own Inventions, than with the 
ar, dry Syſtems of the Old Philoſophers. * 
rly Several Attempts were made unſuceſs- 
at fully, nor had they ſet out long or 
ere done much, till they had run them-*+ 
the ſelves into ſuch a Maze, That M. Des 
Cartes thought it neceſſary to fit down 
and doubt, whether they were not all- 


fo out of the way : His doubts increaſed 


des, upon him by doubting, and he muſt 
xs, have continu'd under them, had he not 
ce by a ſtrange turn of Thought ſtruck E- 


lo- vidence out of Uncertainty ; for he 


we found ſuch ſtrength and conviction in 
al- 3 doubting, that he brings an Argument” 
1ad from it to prove a firſt Truth, The re- 

ny ali 
om} wile borrowed great light from Ideas, 


to- which have been ſince 1mprov'd, by 
ced comparing their agreement and diſa- 
on- greement with one another, and with 


the Reality of things: And ſince that 
Conformity has not been evident 
enough, we have been conſulting 
the Divine . or Ideal World, to- 
fetch thence more perfect Ideas, and 
are at laſt come to ſee all things in 


2 B 3 GOD; 


of his own Exiſtence : He like- 
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GOD; a way which, could it be as 
eaſily made out, as it is aſſerted, I do 
not ſee, what we could deſire further ; 
for we ſhall hardly ſee more clearly in 
a State of Glory: But all theſe Parti- 
culars we ſhall meet with, as we g 


along, | 
W Har has been faid of Philoſophy, 


is true in other ſorts of Learning, and 


however we may be puffed up with 


vain conceits, and may flatter our ſelves 
with Diſcoveries of New Worlds of 
Learning, and fancy there is little hid 
from the profound Search and accurate 
Enquiries of ſo Learned an Age; to 
me 1t ſeems we are yet much in the 
Dark, that many of our Diſcoveries, 
are purely imaginary , and that the 
State of Learning is fo far from Perfec- 
tion, much more from being the Sub- 
jet of Oſtentation, That it ought to 
teach us Modeſty, and keepus Humble. 
To this end, I propoſe to trace it in its 
ſeveral Branches; and were the Ma- 


nagement of my Argument anſwerable | 
to the Truth of It, I ſhould not doubt 


of giving Satisfaction to impartial Rea- 


ders, . 
© CHAP, 
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CHAP. IL 
Of LANGUAGE. 


E TO» = | ANGUAGES being the 
Channels by which moſt of 
Wa our Learning is convey'd, 
it is neceſſary to the at- 

d t.,ining of Knowledge, that. 
theſe ſhould be kept clear and open; 
if the Streams in theſe run muddy, or 
are corrupted, all the Knowledge that 
is convey'd by them muſt be obſcure : 
Words at the beſt are no very certain 
ſigns of things; they are liable to Am- 
biguity, and under that Ambiguity are 
often ſubje& to very different Mean- 
ings; and tho? this, as far as it is the 
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common condition of Speech, muſt be 


ſubmitted to, and is no Objection in 
plain Laws and eaſie Precepts, that are 
intelligible enough in any Language; 


et in Matters of Scienee, it is much 
otherwiſe; theſe are nice things; the 
ſtrict Meaning is to be obſerv'd in 
them; nor can we miſtake a Word 
without loſing the Notion. 


Tux firſt Language, the Hebrew, 


u, very plain and ſimple, (a good Ar- 


gument of its being an Original) con- 
fiſting of few Roots, and thoſe very 
ſimple and uncompounded : It ſeems 


fitted for the purpoſe, for which it was 
deſign'd, which was not ſo much to 


improve Men's Knowledge as to better 
their Lives, and this End it did per- 
fectly Anſwer: Indeed the Ancient 
Tongues are generally the moſt un- 


compounded, and conſequently more 


plain and eaſie; but then, whilſt things 
continued thus, as Languages were 
eaſie, ſo they were defective, and there- 


fore as from neceſſity Men were put 


upon improving Speech; ſo particular- 
ly as Arts increaſed, Languages grew 


up with them, and Men were put upon 


Coining 
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Coining new Words to expreſs the 
new Ideas they had of things. This 
has enlarged the Bounds of Language, 
and ſwoln it to ſuch a height, that its 
Redundancy is now a greater Inconve- 
nience, than the De fectiveneſs of it 
was before. 1 i #1 


TE Inconveniencies from Langua- 
ges are chiefly two; Firſt, Their Vari- 
ety : And Secondly, Their Mutability. 
I. Were there only one Language in 
the World, Learning would be a much - 
2 eaſter thing, than it now is; Men 
mignt then immediately apply to things, 
© 2 whereas now a great part of our time 
s ſpent in Words, and that with fo lit- 
tle Advantage, that we often blunt the 
edge of our Underſtanding, by dealing 
with ſuch rough and unpleaſant tools: 
Por however apt Men may be to over- 
value the Tongues, and to think they 
3 have made a conſiderable progreſs in 
Learning, when they have once over- 
come theſe, yet in reality. there is no 
t internal worth in them, and Men may 
underſtand a thouſand Languages with- 
out being the wiſer, unleſs they at- 
tend to the things, that they deliver: It 
N 1s 


2 
1 
D 
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is in order to this that they are to be 
learnt, and it is the hard condition of 
Learning, that in this reſpect, it can- 
not be without them; This labour muſt 
nceſſarily be devour'd in our way to 
Knowledge, and every Man muſt dig 
in this Mine, that hopes to be Maſter 
of the Treaſure it conceals; much 
Droſs 1s to be ſeparated, and many Dif- 


ficulties to be over- come. 


_ Wren I ſpeak of the Variety of 
Languages, I do not mean that all of 


them are neceſſary, at leaſt not to all 


forts of Learning ; were this our Caſe, 


we could have few compleat Scholars, 


but tho? all of them be not neceſſary, 

et ſome of them are allow'd to be ſo, 
particularly ſuch as are ſtiled Learned; 
and there is ſuch a Connexion among 
moſt Tongues of the ſame kind, that 
it is hard to excell in any one, with- 
out ſome tolerable skill in the reſt. 


This is pretty plain in the Greek and 


Latin, and the reaſon is clearer in the 
Eaſtern Tongues, where the Affinity 
is greater. Two of the Languages that 
in their different kinds pretend to moſt 
Learning, (I do not here inquire, how 
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truly) are the Arabick and Greek, and 


it happens not well, that theſe two are 
the moſt copious and difficult. They 


that have Skill (2) in the firſt aſſure. 
us, that it abounds in Synonymous * _ 14 


* 


(a) V. al. 


Words, that it has five hundred Words 


for a Lyon, and almoſt a thouſand for a 


Sword, which are enough to make an 
intire Language ; and almoſt as many 
as all the Radicals in the Hebrew 
Tongue. And as for the Greek, which 


is unconteſtedly Learned, moſt know 


how copious it is; for tho' its Radicals 
are not ſo many as might be imagined, 
which ſome have computed not much to 
exceed three thouſand, (5) yet this is 
abundantly made up in its Compoſi- 
tions, and however ſimple it may be 
in its Roots, 1t ſpreads very widely in 
its Branches : If we add to this, its 


(b) Wilk: 
R. Ch.cap. 


ult. 


many different Dialects, and all the va- 


rious Inflections of Nouns and Verbs, 
which diverſifie Words, and diſtinguiſh 
them from themſelves; this will ſwell 


the Account much higher, and make 


it almoſt an infinite thing. So that 


2 what from the variety of Languages, 
and the Copia of thoſe that are reputed 
Learned, one great Obſtruction lies in 
the way of Learning. . 
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t 


Tux other Inconvenience is from 
their Mutability; for whatever their 


MNumber may be, yet were their Na- 


ture fix d, and their Condition ſtated, 
the Meaſures that are taken from them 
miglit be more ſteady; but when to the 
Multitude of them, we add their Mu- 
tability, we are ſtill under greater Dif- 
fieulties. Words, like other things, are 
ſubject to the common Fate of Viciſſi- 
tude and Change ; they are always in 
Flux, Ebbing and Flowing, and have 
fcarce any fix d Period: For being go- 
vern'd by Cuſtom, which it ſelf depends 
upon one of the moſt unconſtant things 
inthe World, the Humour of the Peo- 
ple, it is ſcarce poſſible it ſhould he o- 
therwiſe : No Prince ever gave Laws 
totheſe. Ceſar, who gave Laws to Rome, 
could give none to its Language; and 
its was look'd upon as the heighth of 
Flattery in that Sycophant, that offerd 
to Complement him with ſuch an ex- 
travagant Power; in this, Cuſtom is 
only abſolute. We can ſcarce have a 
better inſtance of this, than in the 
Tongue we are now ſpeaking of, the 
Latin; that Language that was ſpoke *' 
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ſoon after the Foundation of Rome, was 
perfectly unintelligible in the Age of 
Auguſtus; nay, ſome hundred Years 
after that Period, and not 150, before 
-- Cicero's Time, the Tongue, that was 
Z then Vulgar, can hardly now be un- 
derſtood without a Comment. This is 
evident from the Inſcription upon the 

Columna Roſtrata, that is yet in being, 
and a Copy of which has been given us 


# 3 


13 


by Biſhop Walon (e). In Cicero's Age, (9 pars 
that Tongue was in its full heighth ; ». 3. 


it had been growing up till then, e- 
ver after it was declining, and had on- 


ly one ſhort Stage of Perfection. 


that came after were obſerv'd to write 
with ſome mixture, even Livy had his 
Patavinity, which is moſt probably un- 
cture from his Coun- 


try Education. 


They 


SUCCESSIVELY on, they were 


more corrupt; Paterculus, Seneca, &c. 
ſtill writ with a greater mixture; till 
at laſt, either by mixing with Foreign 


Nations, in ſending Colonies, 


the breaking in of Barbarous People up- 

on them, the Language ſunk into De- 

US. 
THE 


cay, and became utterly Barbaro 


or by 
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Tuk Greek Tongue had the ſame 
Fortune with the Latin, tho? it con- 
tinued Vulgar longer; for as Greece 
did aſſiſt the Romans, in giving Per- 
fection to their Speech, (they having 
not begun to cultivate Arts, or polith 
their Language, till they had ſubdu'd 
Greece) ſo they receiv'd a great Tin- 
cture and Corruption from their Con- 


querors; either firſt, when they be- 


came an Acceſſion to their Empire, 
as appears from thoſe that writ in 


that Tongue after the Reduction of 


Greece; or after, when the Empire 
was tranſlated to Conſtantinople, and 
that City became new Rome, and the 


Seat of the Empire. From that time 


the Greek ſunk a- pace, as muſt needs be 
expected, where the Latin was the 


Court Language, and made uſe of 
in their Laws and Courts of Judi- 


cature; and the Greek in a manner 
confin'd to the Vulgar. In Fuſtini- 
an's Time, who was not very long af- 
ter Conſtantine , it is plain, it was 
much corrupted, as is evident, from 
the A&s of the Councils of theſe Times, 


and the Acclamations of the People, 


and 
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and Clergy on ſuch Occaſions, Inſtan- 
ces whereof are given by Du Freſne, 
in his Learned bebe to his Greek 
Gloſſary (d). As we deſcend lower 
the Corruption is greater, as is ſhewn 
by the ſame Learned Perſon: The 


Franks, was one other great Blow, the 
laſt and fatal Stroke was given by that 
Deluge of Barbariſm, in the inundation 
of the Turks, who bore down all before 


15 


(4) S. 7: 


27 Reduction of Conſtantinople by the 


them. What the Condition of it now 
is, may be ſeen in Ouſius, (e) whence (e) Tuce- 
will appear not only the preſent cor- Cet. J. 99- 


rupt State of that 'Tongue , but alfo 
the Reaſons from which 1t proceeds, 
either from the Mixture of the Latin, 
the Turco-Arabic, and other Foreign 


2 Tongues ; or by dividing Words that 
2 ſhould be conjoyn'd, or running two 
Words into one, that ſhould be divi- 
2 ded; or by other Faults in Orthogra- 
2 phy, that is now in great neglect a- 
2 mong them. And what is moſt me- 
23 lancholy in the Account, is, That e- 
ven at Athens, that was once Renown- 
ed for Learning and Eloquence; their 
2 Tongue is now more Corrupt and Bar- 
barous, than in any other part of 


Greece; 


224, (Fc. 


16 
1 


Greece ; to that degree, as is there ta- 


8. 


its ancient Purity, that as a Learned 
Greek cannot throughly underſtand the 
Modern Vulgar Tongue, much leſs is 
the Ancient Greek underſtood by the 


that there is both great Difficulty in 
becoming Maſters of them, and, after 


_ ods, in all which they much vary, and 1 


rable Change. In all Parts of Greece, | 
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ken notice of, that it would draw Tears | 
from any one to obſerve, (F) the miſe- 


their Speech is ſo far degenerated from | 


Moderns. 


— „1 — 222 — 22 — — 2 ö — — on 


No w under this great Multiplicity, 
as well as Change, what Difficulties 
are we to ſtruggle with, and what Un- 
certainties are to be overcome? Our 
Words are ſo many, and ſo uncertain, 


that, in fixing and determining their 
Senſe: We are to trace them up to 
their firſt Originals, and afterwards to 
purſue them down to their laſt Decay, 
to mark their ſeveral Times and Peri- 


Fo . 


— 
— 


are often capable of different Meanings, 
or their true Meaning is very obſcure. 
There is only one way of coming at 
their Meaning, after they become dead 
Languages, and ceaſe to be Vulgar, by ; 

| . the 
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the Books that have been writ in them; 
but beſides the want we are in of fome 
of theſe, and Defects in thoſe we have, 


tho* they might ſerve well enough for 
common Ends and Uſes; yet the things 


we are now enquiring after, are Mat- 
ters of Science, which are abſtruſe things, 


and not ſo eaſy to be expreſs'd in ſuch 


17 


proper Terms, as are not liable to be 


miſunderſtood ; Such particularly are 
Terms of Art, that muſt needs be ob- 


ſcure, as being too comprehenſive, and 
taking 1n more Notions than one, un- 

der the fame Word: Which tho' of 
good uſe; as being deſign'd to make 
Knowledge more Compendious, yet 


have frequently turned the other way, 
by requiring large Comments, that 


have been often writ upon a ſingle 


Word, and perhaps after all, have left 
1t more doubtful than it was before. 


Dricr IONARIE 3 indeed 'have 


been call'd in to our Aſſiſtance, which 
have been compiPd with much Pains 
and in great Plenty, not only for 


Words, but for Sciences and Arts; but 
beſides the no great Agreement that is 
among them, they are ſwoln to fuch a 


C height, 


— 
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height, and become ſo numerous, that 
thoſe very Books, that were defign'd as | 
Helps, now breed Confuſion, and there 

Bulk and Number is become a Burthen. 

Such alone as have been Compos'd for 

the French Tongue (which as yet is no | 
Learned Language, though it bids pret- 3 

ty fair for it) would fill a Library, and 

only one of thoſe, and that not the 

_ largeſt, has been the Work of Forty ' 
Years, tho* it was carried on by the 
united Labours of the French Academy; 

after all which Care, it has not eſcaped * 
Cenſure, but has been thought to want 
Correction; and does thereby ſhew ' 

how impoſlible it is to ſet Bounds, or * 

give a Standard to Language for which 
purpoſe it was defign'd. Not only e- 

very Tongue, but every Faculty has 

met with this Help; Dictionaries are 
become a great Part of Learning, and 
nothing remains, but that as it has far'd * 

with Bibliotheques, which were grown 

(c V. Ant, ſo numerous, that (g) a Bibliotheca Bi- 
1 bliothecarum was thought a neceſſarx 
a. Work, fo Dictionaries ſhould have the 
like Service done them; a Dictionari- 

um Dictionariorum, might be a Work 

of ſome Uſe, I am ſure of great Bulk, 

| | and 
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at and I wonder it has not been yet un- 


as dertaken. ee 

re To redreſs and heal all theſe Incon- 

n. veniences, an univerſal Remedy, has 

or indeed been thought of; 4 Real Cha- 

10 A #afer and Philoſophical Language, a 

t- Work that has been purſued. of late 

1d with great Application, and with ſome 

1e Expectations of Succeſs and Advan= 

ty tage; But however plauſible this may 

1e ſeem at a diſtance, it is to be fear'd, it 

7; s only fo in the Theory, and that up- 

2d on Tryal, it will be found an imprac- 

nt ticable thing. For this Language be- 

ing deſigned not to expreſs Words but 
Things, we muſt firſt be agreed about 

the e of Things, before we can 

fix Marks and Characters to repreſent 
them, and I very much deſpair of ſuch 

gan Agreement. To name only one; 

3 When Biſhop Wilkins firſt undertook 

this Deſign, () Subſtance and Acci- Ch Real 
dente were a receiv'd Diviſion, and ac- aging arty 
Fcordingly in ranking things, and redu- 
geing them to Heads, (which is the great 
Excellency of this Deſign) He proceeds 
according to the Order they ſtand in, 

of Subſtance and Accidents, in the 
Scale of Predicaments ; but were he 

: | C | 2 : to 


D 
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to begin now, and would ſuit his De- 
ſign to the Philoſophy in Vogue, he 
muſt draw a new Scheme, and inſtead 
of Accidents muſt take in Modes, which 
are very different from Accidents, both 
in Nature and Number. Biſhop Wil. 
kins was an extraordinary Perſon, but 
very projecting, and I doubt this Defign 
may go along with his Dedalus and Ar. 
chimedes, and be ranked with his Flying * 
Chariot and Foyage to the Moon. The 
Diviſion of Tongues was infli&ed 
by GOD, as a Curſe upon Humane 
Ambition, and may have been conti- 
nued ſince for the ſame Reaſon ; and 
as no Remedy has been yet found, ſo 
it is moſt probable, it is not to be ex- 
pected, nor are we to hope to Unite 
that which G OD has divided. The? 
Providence of GO D may have ſo or- 
der'd it for a Check to Men's Pride, 
who are otherwiſe apt to be building 
Babels, were there no Difficulties to" 
obſtruct and exerciſe them in their 


way. 
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upon by many as a tri- 
ry _ . v8 only 
the Employment of our 
3 om Youth, yet the great- 
7 teſt Men have not. t ought it N 
3 neath their Care; 5 Plato and Arifto- 


f | le among the Greeks, and Ceſar and 
Varro among the 2 . have trea- | 
ted of this Subject. In our times 


| the Common Gaga, that goes 
| 4 under the Name of Me Lil, was 
las by ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
C3 Men 


H O W be looked 
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"Men of the Age; The Engliſh Rudi- 
: * Coles: Dean- eee 


d ang its Uſe by no leſs Man than 
1 W olſey ; The no. Rational 
* * ynt ax, 28 | 
(i) p. Tom. (7) by Eraſmus, and the Bo Parts b 


3 P. 141+ other Hands; Sq that tho* Mr Lily © 
now bears the Name, which while 

- living he always modeſtly refus'd. yet 

it was carried on by the joint Endea- 

vours of ſeveral Learned Men, and he 
perhaps had not the lrg; Share in f 


that Wok. NA 3 


WER 2 there more of Cæſar and 
Vario extant, they might be of good 
ule to us in our Enquiries, but all C- 

7's Book on this Subject being loſt, 
and only ſome parts of Varro left, we 
want two good Helps : Tho? from j 
thoſe ſhort Specimens we. have of 
_ Cxfar, we were not to expect too much 


b) L, 19- from him ; he has been quoted by (4 
5 1 Gellius with” 1 Goubtful 5 


p. 69. 214. 
. 24. Fut cb. 
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(I) Z. 1, and twice or thrice 9 I) by Chariſii Hs, an 
Ancient Grammarian, and always to 
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ſerve to any one who will take the 
Pains to conſult the particular Places: 
And as for Varro, his Books are chiefly 


about the Etymologies of Words, 


which are of no great Uſe, being ob- 
ſcure and uncertain. | 


| Trex following Grammarians are 


et more defective; we have a large 


Collection of them put out by Pur ſchius, 
who (againſt the Cuſtom of moſt Edi- 


tors, that ſeldom uſe to ſpeak diparag- 


ingly oftheir Authors) ingenuouſly con- 


feſſeth, that ſome of them were ſcarce 


worth an Edition. And moſt of them 
having been writ, either when Learn- 
ing 'was 'low, or' after Barbariſm had 


begun to overflow the Empire, it is no 


wonder that they do not riſe above their 


Level, or that while they lay down 


Rules in this Art, they ſcarce write in 
tolerable Latin: Priſcian himfelf will 
be no exception to this, who, notwith- 


ſtanding his ſtrictneſs in giving Rules, 
and Severity in Cenſuring others, has 


much ado to preſerve himſelf from Bar- 
bariſm: Let any one read ſome of his 


firſt Lines, he will need go no farther 
to make a Judgment. SENIOR! 


C4 Sons 
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Sou of our Modern, Critics 


have deſerv'd well of this Art, who as 
they have us'd more Perſpicuty, ſo 


they have writ with much greater Pu- 
rity, than moſt of the Ancient Gram- 


marians have done: Valla, Eraſmus, 
and our Linacer have taken much, Pains, 


and | ſhown great Judgment in f this 
Matter; and yet after all, as if nothing 


had been done, ariſeth Sanctius, and 
after him Schioppius, and correct all 


that had gone before them. Cicero and 
98 blind with theſe Men, 
who made ſuch, diſcoveries,' as never 
had been thought of, by. any! of the 
Ancients; all Grammar before them 
was, Cloacina, polluted and full of Mi- 
ſtakes ; theirs only, is the true Way, 
which they pretend is highly Rational, 
containing few and eaſie Rules, and; 
under theſe, ſcarce any Exceptions. 
Tho' if this new Method be examin'd, 
it will be found as fallacious, and they 
as fallible as other Men: Sanctus 
great Principle on which he goes, is, 
That Languages, and particularly me 


Latin, are not purely arbitrary, or de- 


pending barely on Uſe and Cuſtom, 
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| but that an Analogy has been obſer-. 


ved, and a reaſon may be given of the 
Idioms of T ongues, and upon this he 
builds a Rational Grammar. This 
perhaps might hold in ſome 'Meaſvre 


in the Hebrew, as far as its Words 
„ were impos'd upon | juſt Reaſons ;/ 


but in the Latin Tongue, which he 


rreats of, that was firſt form'd, and af- 
FT terwards grew up in Confuſion; and 
under a People, while they were yet 
Barbarous, we are not to expect ſuch 


mighty Regularity. The Romans 
knew. nothing of Grammar, till the 


| Times of Ennius, when that Tougue 
was pretty well grown, and conſequent- 
43 by could have no great Regard to it in 
3 r 


orming their Language; and therefore. 


for any one now, to pretend to fix the 
Analogy of Words, or to reduce all 
under ſtrict Rule, is to ſet Bounds 
where they were! never intended, and 
to find à Reaſon that was never 


meant. Had Grammar been as Anci- 
ent as Languages, ve might have pro- 
ceeded in this manner; but it being in- 
vented only as a Help, and not framed 


Originally as an -immurable Rule, we 
9 wut ſuit It to our Bulincls as well as 


we 


25 
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we can, but are not to expect it ſhould | 
be Uniform, and not _ to —_— 
Exceptions. 


To take a ſhort view of me Par- 
Gente; ; (1s) As to Letters, we are not 
yet agreed about their Orig inal, which 
might be of uſe in fixing our Alphabets; 
E tho* the Greet Letters, and from 


them the Latin, ſeem derwd from the 


Pbænician, and theſe again from the 
Ancient Hebrew, as has been attempted 


to be ſhewn, not only from Hiſtory, 
but from the Affinity of Letters, by 
turning the Hebrew Characters to- 
wards the right Hand, according to 
our Way of Reading; yet there lies 
one great Objection againſt this That 
Cadmes, who brought the Phoenician | 
Letters among the Greeks, is only 3 
ſaid to have brought fixteen , and 
therefore muſt have left ſome behind ; 
him; for the Phænician or Hebrew Al- 
phabet Was 8 fixt, and of the 
ſince we have 
had any Writing; a ſtanding Evidence | 
of which we have in ſeveral Alphabe- 
tical Pſalms and Chapters. Were this 
more certain, it would help to deter- 
| mine 7 


ſame length as now 
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mine our Al habets, both as to their 
Numbers and Powers; whereas now we 
dare uncertain in both, and there are 
ereat Diſputes among the Critics, as to 
ſomeof the Elements, whether oy be 
Letters or O. | | 


4 (2. 9 In the Eiymclog ical or | Atta- 

logical Part, we labour under the fame 

; Difficulties ; nor can it be otherwiſe, 

where Languages were ſo much the 

Effect of Chance, and were not fram'd 

by any ſettled or eftabliſh*d Rules. 

When Varro writ his Book, De Lingus 

Latina, it is plain this Analogy was 2 

diſputable thing; he brings ſeveral 

Objections agai inſt. as well as Reaſons 

for it ; and his Inſtances are ſo many, 

and his Objections ſo conſiderable, 

that he muſt 1 5 be allowed to have 

left it doubtful. In the ſame Age, 

when a Queſtion was put by Pompey 

to moſt of the Learned Men in Rome, © 

(n) concerning the Analogy of a very % . 0 

common Word, they could come to 601 10. 

no Reſolution about it, tho* Cicero was c. 1. 

one of the Number, and ſo it was leſt 

undetermin'd. And if the thing were 

ſo much controverted among x + | 
Wno | 
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who; had bes opportunities of En- 
WT a8 We nearer the Original, 


when many Monuments of Antiquity 
were left, and the Latin yet 2 13 
Language among them; it muſt needs 
be much more ſo to us, who. live at 
this diſtance, and want many of their 
Helps Our greateſt Light muſt be 


P from their Books, and we 


can be only more Happy in the Ap- 


plication. Accordingly we follow 
them pretty cloſe, and are much more 
directed by the Cuſtom of Ancient and 


Approved Authors, than by the Reaſ on 
of Words that are perpetually varying 


How many Words are there agreeable 


enough with Analogy, and of Modern 


(n) De vit. 
Sermon. 
ſuuſim 


Uſe. among Learned Men, which yet, 
becauſe they are not us d by the Anci- 
ents; are not only diflik'd, | but are 
look d. upon by "he Critics, as, Vitia 
Sermanis. « 2 Inn umerable Inſtances, may 
be had (n) in Voſſius: Few Men would 


be affaid to uſe, Treerticuds, Ingrati- 
tuo ʒ and other Words of the like Na- 


ture z there is, nothing diſagreeable in 


them, or diſproportionable to Speech; 


and. yet becauſe; they have not deen 


a e the beſt Claſſic Authors, but 
have 
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upon LEARNING. © 

have been ſeemingly avoided, when 
they came in their way, and either 
Paraphras'd, or Greek Words put in 


their room, they have been exploded 


by our Modern Criticks. The Ano- 
maliſms in Words have been fo many, 


and the Differences yet more. among | 
Z thoſe that have treated of them, that 


ſome have gone ſo far as to deny the 


thing it ſelf, and to allow no Analogy | 


either in the Greek or Latin Tongue. 


3. GRAMM AR has fared no bet- 5 


ter in the conſtructive Part, whether 


we will be guided by Rules, or Autho- 
rity of Beſt Authors ; the number of 


Rules 1s become a Burden, and the 


Multitude of Exceptions is yet more 
Vexatious : If we will believe Schiop- 
7 pins, there are five Hundred Rules in 


our Common Grammars, in the Syn- 


tax only of Nouns, and Verbs, and 


Participles, and ſcarce any of thoſe 


without their Exceptions, and fo pro- 


portionably in the other Parts of Syn- 
tax; all which muſt employ a great 


part of our Time. Or if we will be 


Dire&ed by Authorities, the Critics 


have been ſo unmercifully ſevere, that 


we 
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REFLECTIONS 
we ſcarce know which to follow: 
Cicero, tho? the moſt unexceptionable, 


has not eſcaped their Cenſure, he has 

been pelted by them, and Valla and E. 

raſimus have charged him with Solce- | 

ciſms. Diutius commorans Athenis— | 

erat Animus ad te ſcribere; and Quum 

„) Vid. in animo haberem navigandi, (o) are 

Erft c noted Paſſages to this Purpoſe. And in- 
0p. Tom. i. deed tho Cicero be look'd upon as a Stan- 

F. dz. v. dard of Language with us, yet he was ti 

Valle" not ſo to thoſs of his own Age; Atticus | 


Cap. 25. 


Cp) L- z. ) in an Fpiſtle to him, chargeth ex 
Ep. 3. him with falſe Latin, and being put 
upon a Vindication, he defends himſelf | 


by the Authority of Terence ; of that, 


whatever Cicero be to us, Terence was 


then the better Authority. Neither of | 


them ſure are unexceptionable, nor 
any other that we can meet with, tho? 


we ſhould carry our Search through the | 


whole Set. 


4. Pronunciation has been the Sub- 
ject of great Debates, eſpecially in the 
Greek Tongue, the Pronunciation of 
which has been more neglected: And 
tho” at firſt View, it may ſeem a light 
thing, and hardly worth a Debate, 


yet 
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yet the neglect of it has been of very 
e, Mill conſequence to that Tongue. For 
while the Modern Greeks. had little 
regard to the Powers of their Letters, 
and mix'd and confounded the Sounds 
of their Vowels and Dipthongs, and 
run moſt of them into one, in their Pro- 
nunciation, they came at laſt in many 
Words, to Write as they ſpoke, which 
was one great occaſion of the Corrup- 
tion of their Tongue. This Vicious 
Sway of Speaking was brought by the 
exil'd Greeks into {aly, and from 
hence together with Learning, ſpread: 
Jover the greateſt part of Europe, till 


t, Wt met with a check here in England, 

s from two very Eminent Men, both of 
them ſucceſſively Profeſſors in the V- 

r iverſity of Cambridge, Sir Thomas 

' Smith, and Sir John Cheek. And be- 
ſcauſe the Controverſie is not much 


nown, and may afford ſome light to 
the Pronunciation of the Greek, I will 
give a brief Account of this Gram 
matical War. 


Ir was in the latter end of Hen. 
VIIFs Reign, that Smith and Cheek 
began to obſerve the Inconveniencies 
in 
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in this ſort of Pronunciation; they 
faw that not only the Beauty of thei 
Language was loſt in this way, but like. 
wile its very Spirit and Life were gone, 


by the lofs of ſo many Vowels and 


Dipthongs, and the Language become 
Jejune and Languid : In this way of 
ſpeaking it, nothing of Numeroſity| 
appear'd in the Ancient Orators and 
Rhetoricians, nor thoſe flowing Pe- 
riods, for which they had been re- 
nown'd in Old Greece; neither could 
they themſelves ſhew their Eloquence, 
in their Orations or Lectures, for want 
of the Beauty and Variety of Sounds. 
This put them upon thinking of a Re- 
formation, (q) and having conſulted i 
moſt of the Ancient Rhetoricians, and o- 
ther Greek Authors, who had treated of 
Sounds, and finding ſufficient Grounds iW 
from thence for an Alteration, with the 
Conſent of moſt of the Learned Lin- 
guiſts in the Univerſity, they ſet a- 
bout the Work, with ſome little Op- 
poſition at firſt, but afterwards with 
Succeſs, and almoſt general Approba- 
tion. Cromwell was then Chancellor 
of the Univerſity, under whom Re- 
formations were not ſo dangerous, but 
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they Gardiner ſucceeded; wo diſliked all 
the Innovations, 4 ſtoß Was pur for ſore 
like. time; This Man affurtfd .'# Power, 
one, ¶ that Ceſar never Exercisd; of giving | 
and Law to Words, and Having writ to 
ome beet then Greek Profeſſor; to deſiſt 
y of MWfrom- this new Method, which in re- 
oſity ality was/thi e Ancient and true way, 
and Wand: nor W's With a ſuitable com- 
Pe- Apliance, he-Tefids ont an Order in his 
| al own Name and the Senàke's, Which be. 
0 


ing too long ko inſert at Arge, 'F ſhall 
only mention two or tliree Heads of it, 


rams, ſomewflat eiaßrelne h 118 
; 070 arts 15 9717 


Re- Quſſois \noſtram poreſtatom 25 5, 
lted 


fonos litetis be Græcis froe Latinis 'ab 


1d o- Nun public peſentis. ſeculs alienvs br. 
d of vato a 4 ne aulletco. 
e pht höng Grecas nedlum Latina, 
the 


mill Jt er 47 a, . ne 4. 


ducito — 


t a A ab 8, & en ab 1, fond ne diftin- 
Op- puito, tantum in Ortho rapbia diſcri- 
vith i men ſeroaro ; 5 5, 1 uv, 1 un e me 
oba- Wo EXPIIMIED, i 
Mor Ne multa. In 555 Imi ne Philh- 
= ſpbatar Lg: utitor re Jen wy — 
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S 123. whe dt | | : 
determine the Matter, had he nd 


/ After ſuchi,a ꝑublick Dec | 
there was no farther room for privat 
Judgment, an Obedience was paid, an 
 Gardimei's way prevail'd, till a Re for 
mation in Religion, made way for 
Reformation in Language, that has off 
tain'd ever ſince. However, the Control 
verſie Was then manag d with mud 
Warmth and Learning; Garſiner in 
iſted principally Upon Cuſtom, an 
the Authority of the preſent Greek: 
On the other ſide, they pleaded Anti 
quity, and that drawn down fron 
the molt Ancient Authors ; ſeveral d 
the Greek Rhetoricians were broughili 
into tlie Controverſie, and other Auf 
that look d 9 and a Man woul 


- the Vidory hy is pretty viſible, an 


Party, which he ſhews too 
by blaming Biſhop Godwin (thouę 


out of this Catalogue of Biſhops. 


* 4 * * 5 1 1 di. 2A * r % *# 4 5 
a * 


wonder to. ſee. ſo much Learning 
ſhewn on ſo dry a Subject. When 


fo great a Man (7) as Du Freſil 
could not have been at a loſs, how f 


been poſſeſs d with Partiality for 
plainly 


very unjuſtly) for leaving Gard: 


By 
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tion, 
tiwate 
15 a 
Ne for 
for! 
as oh and J have principally inſiſted on 
zntrefMſuch Particulars as have been neg- 
mud ected or over- look d by him. 
„ W e 
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7 Bur I have run out too far in 
Grammatical Niceties, whoever de- 


ſires more on this Subject, may meet 
with enough in Biſhop Wilkins, ( 
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T IN er per BN ug 

Y to peak properly, ſo it 
is the Part of- Rhetorick 
to inſtruct, how-to do it 
cklegantly, by adding Beau: 
ty to that Language, that before was 
naked and Grammatically true. If we 
would be nice in diſtinguiſhing, there 
is a Difference betwixt Rhetorick and 
Eloquence, tho we treat of them un- 


der the ſame Head; the one lays doẽon 
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* ; 
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Kules, the other practiſes them; anda 
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Man may be a very good Rhetorician, I b. 
and yet at the ſame time a mem Ora: 
8 tor: Perhaps Quincłilian gives as good 
140 Rules as Gieery, 1 am ſure in better 
1 Method, and with greater Cloſeneſs; 
LN whereas the other is ſo much an Ora- 
tor, that he cannot forget it; whilſt he 
acts the Part of a Rhetorician, he di- 
lates and flouriſhes, and gives Example 
inſtead of Rule: And yet a Man that 
would form a Compariſon hetwixt 
Quinctilian's Declamations, (if yet 
they be Quinctilian's) and the Orati- 
tions of Tilly, would be in great Nan- 
ger of forfeiting his Diſcretion. 
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TRE Ancient Romans hai 
among them, and ſome Eloquence, 
Inſtances whereof we have in their 
Hiſtory almoſt as high as the Targuint; 
but it was then a chaſt thing without 
Paint or dreſs, Rhetoric was not yet 

known among them, the Name of it 
Was not ſo much as heard of ſome hun. 
dred Years after, they wanting a Word 
to expreſs it by, which they were af: 
terwards forced to borrow. from the 


a wa wha ee . = Wy, bs 


9 (t) Quin®. Greeks (t). As ſoon as it came among 
„ them, we trace it in its Effects, for & 
1 7 e among 
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among the Oreciane, whence it Was 


WG d, it had occafion'd. Tumults 
and concuſſions of State, eſpecially at 
Athens, where it prevaild moſt, only 
Latedemon. was more quiet, from 
whence it was baniſh'd; and where A; 
plain Laconic Style was in Vogue; ſo 


at Rome, when once it had got any 
Footing, 'and the Gracchi, the Bruti, 


and other Demagogues begun to ha- 


rangue the People, there was no more 


Peace in that State, nothing but con- 
tinual Broils and inteſtine Commotions yr 


till they had fought themſelves out 


that Liberty which they ſeem'd to con- 7 


tend for, and their Heats ended in the 


Ruin of their Common-Wealth, The 


Roman Orator had ſeen ſo much of this 
in his Time, before Things were 
brought to the laſt Extremity, that he 


dine his Book of (u) Rhetorick with % 8 
a Doubt, whether that Art had ne, fy vent. Rhet. 


. 


greater Adva ntage or Detriment ta the 
Common-Wealth 2 And if an Orator, 


where he is treating of Eloquence, were | 


{ſo doubtful in the Matter, we need 
not be at a Loſs on whach lide to de- 
termine the Cale, 


Dy po 


39 8 i; 
1 . # 
1 
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' 
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| (x) be o. two (), in the former of which, as 
retore,0ra- he treats: of the ſeveral Kinds, and 


for five 
Brutus, 


de will conſider the Art it ſelf. If it 


Maſters that ever was. Cicero has com- 


and. gives us the Protraiture of a perfect 

Orator. I will not pretend to judge 
of ſo. great a, Maſter ; thus much may 
be ſaid with Modeſty; enough, that as 


REFLEC Ti O N. 


To paſs by Co nſequences that are 
a | h 2 | hay TREAT ULY” 
not juſtly chargeable on Things, which 
are SO he good or otherwiſe, accords 
ing as the Perſons are that uſe them, 


be an Advantage to any Art, to have 
been treated of by Men that are fkilful 
in it, this Art ſhould have received 
greater Improvements, and be nearer 
Perfection, than moſt others, having 
been conſidered by one of the greateſt 


pos d pretty large Treatiſes upon this 
Subject, that have been preſery'd and 
deliver'd doun to us; particularly 


lays down ſuch Rules, as ate neceſſary 
to be obſerv'd in our Way to Elo- 
quence ; ſo in the latter he delineates 


in the firſt Treatiſe „the Perſons in the 
Dialogue differ from one another ; ſo 


in the latter the Orator ſeems'to differ 


from himſelſ; in the firſt he is doubt! 
ul, in the latter impracticable: In 


b | 1177 


are equally Great, and argue and diſ- 


fnd: him any where elſe, if all thoſe 


i1-& 
4 
* happy ö 4 
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his Dialogue,' 2 has ſo much the 
Farce of Probability, that ſome among 
the Learned have miſtaken it for a real 
Conference ) the Perſons introduc d 


courſe wit equal Learning; and; he: 
having affign'd'/no part to himſelf, con- 
hſtently with his Doubtfulneſs in this 
Matter, a Man may ſometimes be at 4 
Loſs, which ſidè to eloſe with. And 
his Orator is too great and inimitable 
an Example, perfectly imaginary, and 
conſequently of no Uſe in human Life, 
for which Eloquence is deſign'd. He 
himſelf gives him only an Ideal Being, 
and owns that he is no where to be 


found but in | the conceptions. of our 


= * by = 4 , 
* 


A 8 indeed we - maſt not 8 to 


Things be neceſſary to an Orator, that 
he ſeems to require. For firſt, Nature 
and Genius are indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
without which the Wheels being 
clop'd and under Force, will drive hea- 
vily; our Orator muſt have a flowing 
Invention to furniſh him with Ideas, a 
wen [magigation. to. impreſs them, a 


happy Memory to retain, and a true 
Judgment to diſpoſe them in their due 
Rank and Order. He muſt have Law | ; 
to lead him into the Knowledge of the 
Conſtitution and Cuſtoms of _ Coun- h 
try; Hiſtory, to acquaint him with 
. to ſupply him with 
proper Topics ; and Morality, to en- 
able him to penetrate into, and apply t 
to the Manners and Paſhons of Men; 


the "Hs and Tlabn, Which are the ill - 
Springs of Action, and Sources of Per-, 
ſwaſion In ſhort, being to treat of e- i 
very thing, he muſt be ignorant of no- i x 
thing. He mult be in Cicero's Lan. - 
guage, a Wiſe Man; that is, a Man of 
Univerſal Knowledge; and what is, 
more a Paradox, he muſt likewiſe be a 
Good Man; a Quality that ſo rarely ac-M , 
eompanted Heathen Eloquence, that b 
both Cicero and Quinctilian are much t 
at a Plunge in aſſerting it to the Greek ] 


and Roman Orators. He muſt not on- 
ly have a general Knowledge of things, 
but muſt have Skill in adorning them; 
he muſt have the greateſt Art, and yet 
at the fame time the Skill to conceal it; 
for whenever Art appears, it loſeth its 
Effect, and nothing can pleaſe, * 
2 8 | "I 
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much leſs perſwyadde; but what is na- 
ue tural. The moſt external things are 
b neceſfry to his ncowpliſhmenr, - he 
he muſt not only have Eloquence in 
his Words, but likewiſe in His Locks; 
th decent Motions, and an Air of Per- 
ch graſion, that graceful Action and Pro- 
n nanciation; which Demoſt hene amade 
0 the firſt, and ſecond, and third thing, 
2 
he 
T- 
e- 
fr 
N- 
of 


and which had ſo great a Share in his 
own Compofures, chat we are not to 
wonder, that his Orations pleaſe leſs 
in the Reading, than they did in the 
Deliverance, as wanting three Parts 
of what they | wag When 1 vers 


is poke. F 


7 Turxsr welt the: Qualifications | F 
that are neceſſary to a compleat and 7 
perfect Orator, it is next to impoſſible, | 
4 thete ſhould ever be any fuch Man. 
If any ſuch were, in whom all theſe 
Conditions met, it muſt have been he 
„ who requires them, I mean Cicero, who 
had the happieſt Genn, and that cul- 
et tivated with the greateſt Art and In- 


5 duſtry, that perhaps ever Man had; he 

þ whom Quinctilian, * oppoſeth to all 0 T. 19. 
i the Grecian Oators, to whom he gives . 

of * ; the 


zt Licinius 


| J. I. cap. 7. 


(a) L. 12. 
cap. I. 


)J. 12. 
6.7}. 1 Os 


the Force of Demoſthenet, the Sweet. 
_ neſs of Iſocrates, and the Copia' of. 


(20 Largi- 
apud Gell, 4 


» 
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Plato; he whom he ſtiles the Name 
not of a Man, but of Eloquence it 
ſelf; and gives it as a Rule, by which 
A Man may judge of his own Proficiency 
in Eloquence, 1f Cicero begins to plea e 
him: Vet this Cicero was ſo. far from 
pleafing in his own Age, that as he met 
with Detractors among his Enemies, 
one of which — a Treatiſe ( = | 
againſt him, under a very diſparaging 
Title; ſo he did not atisfy Brutus 
among his Friends, who taxeth him 
with logſeneſs in his Compoſures, and 
charges him with want of Nerves and 
Strength. And Quinctilian (a) where 
he comes to explain himſelf, tells us, 
That he ſtiles Cicero a compleat Ora- 
tor only in the Vulgar Meaning of the | 
Word, for in the Sri& Senſe, he was 
yet to Teck, and does not only deſire Per- 
fection in him, but acquaints us with 
the Faults he was charged with (6), to 
wit, That he was turgid and * 


in his Expreſſions, too frequent in Re- 


petitions, broken in his Compoſition, 


and not only eaſie in his Stile, but 


* i In the laſt Age, hen Learning 
be⸗ 


: TITTIES 1 
begun to revive, ind Cicero was ſhi- 


dyd almoſt to the Neglect of our Bi- 
bles; yet one of dur Great Critics in 


the Latin Tongue, could never be fe- 
concil'd to à Citeronian Stile, nor could 
hear him read (c) without Woniacls 
and ſomewhat of Loathing 


oe 


Tara, "Exif 2 Che I76. 


Ir is: not yet 1 arbong the 


O 


Linacer 
Ciceronis 


0 difiondm-a FO 55 potuit, nec fn ine. fait eudire. 


1 Eines 'which'of his Compoſures are 


the moft Elegant, otherwiſe it were 
eafier to —— where to make our Re- 
flections. Sir William Temple brings 
his Otation for Eabienus, (d) Pr — 
by an Error very pardonable among 
ſo many Eedlleeies, he miſtakes for 
Ligarius) as an Inſtance of the Power 
of Humane Eloquence. It "muſt be 
confeſt this is à remarkable Inſtance b 
here was the Greateſt Orator and the 
Greateſt Judge, (for Ceſar is allow'd 
by Cicero to be one of the moſt Elo- 


quent Perſons of his Time) Cæſar 
comes into the Place of Judicature, 
breathing Revenge againſt Ligarius, 


and with an obſtinate Reſolution tocon- 


demn him, but with Difficulty is pre- 


vaird 


(4) P. 3 13. 


. 
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Vail'd with to heat Gera in his De: 
fenſe, which he gives way to, rather 
as 2 thing. of meer form, than with 


any thoughts of yielding to his Per- 


ſwaſion a However, no ſoo! 3A 1s. he 
heard, hut he moves and affects, and 
when he comes to touch upon Phar ſa. 
lia, the Conqueror has no more Soul 
left, he takes Fire and is tranſported 
beyond himſelf; he ſhakes and trem- 


bles, and drops th op 5 ag he held 
in his Hand; a ight of all his 
Reſolutions; Hay = Criminal, 


 whomhe was 3 to Condemn, 
And now think I have allow'd enqugh 
to Eloquence; but to deal impartially, 


the 5 of it 1310, great, and me | 


Effect of it ſo wonderful in this In- 
ſtance, that it would Tſe a Man's 


Cu riolity to enquire into the Cauſe. | 


Had this Oration been loſt, we ſhould 


have had moſt terrible Out-eries and 


lamentable Complaints among the 
Learned, of the Loſs that the World 
has fuſtain'd i in ſo conſummate a Piece. 


Lo it is yet extant! And altho' this, 


as every thing of Cicero's, be excel 
8 in its kind, yet ſo much will be 
In | granted, 


— 0 


. — 
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granted, that it may be read wichou 
Rapture: and Amazements ! | 


— SPE: * 2 to E. 


| loquence as can be deſired, how is it, 


it does perſwade, in this and other Inn. 
ſtances? I am ſure not from Rational 


Arguments, which ought to be the 


proper Means of convineing a reaſo- 
nable Man, but from quite different 


Motives and Topics of Perſwaſion: 
Czſar's deliberate, and perhaps moſt 
reaſonable Reſolution, was not to par- 
don ſo great a Criminal, an impla- 
cable Wretch, that had 3 A 
hand in the Blood of his Deliverer, 


The Orator does not ſo much ſeek 


to convince him of the Unreaſonable- 
neſs of the thing, as endeavour to pre- 
vail with him from other Inducements; 
he applies to his Paſſions inſtead of his 
Reaſon, his weak and blind fide, by 
purting him in mind of the Phar. 
ian Field, of his Glory in ſubduing, 
and the greater Honours he had ac- 
quired by Pardoning; he ſtiles him 
Father, tho' at the ſame time he thought 
him an Uſurper, and bids him remem- 
ber it was his People that beg d Liga- 


ius 


A 
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riui.of him, and that he could not do] 
more Popular thing, than-by vieldi 
to their Requeſts, and giving way to his 1 
uſual Clemency. Such are the Topic 
that are brought from/'Rhetoric !/Thef 
truth of it is, our common 3 180 
prog F Cheat upon the Underſtand- | 
„it deceives us with Appearances, 
inſtend of Things; and makes us think 
we ſee Reaſon, whilſt it is tickling 
our Senſe : Its ſtrongeſt Proofs do of. 
ten conſiſt in an Artificial Turn of] per 
Words, and Beautiful Expreſſions, 1 
which if unravelFd, its Strength is : 
youu; and the Reaſon | is de ſtroy'd; : 


T4 EKE are few that read Seneca, | to 
that do not imagine he writes with be. 
great Force and Strength, his Thoughts Pin 
are lofty,” almoſt every Line in him is, 
à Sentence, and every Sentence does 
feema Reaſon : and yet it has been well 
obſervd, by a Maſter in the Art of 

ce) Male- Thinking Ce), who has taken ſome-pains | 
branch. Re- in unravelling ſome of his loftieſt Ex. 
4.1. 2 preſſions, that there is little more in ies 
6b. 4. him, at the bottom, than a Pomp of Þ i 
Words: 1 che ſame ann is | 
e | & made 4 
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„made there; upon two other Authors, 


ne he one of whom is not ſo proper to 
nis e mention'd, the other is not worth 
ies the mention; All of them are known, 
he 
d- pf cloſer Thought. 
es, | | 
s the Fault of thoſe Authors, and not 
pf Eloquence ; for its End being to 
perſwade, and the Perſons whom we 
Fre to deal with, being uſually the 
People, who, as they are the moſt, are 
pot generally the wiſeſt; if we would 


perſwade them, we mult ſuit our ſelves 


zo their Capacities, otherwiſe we muſt 
pe content to loſe our End. An appoſite 
pimilitude is Argument with them, 
Ind a quaint Saying will go farther 
han a 9 Re Reaſon; for being 
Eguided by imagination, they are moſt 
ffected with ſenſible Reſemblances; 
nd not having Capacity to penetrate 
Into things, that which is eaſieſt, and 
lies uppermoſt, perſwades them moſt ; 
po that, unleſs we could make them 
viſe, they will be eaſie and credulous, 


ſtead 


nd are as much quoted, and will go as 
in Popular Diſcourſes, as Authors 


IT is not enough to ſay, that this 


+ nd will be led 2} Appearances in- 
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properly the Buſineſs of Logic, tha Pa 
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ſtead of Truth. And this is one Rez.] 1 
ſon, why Eloquence could never flou.Þ 
riſh, at leaſt not arrive to any conſide. 
rable height, unleſs it were among 2 
People that had Underſtandings above t 
the ordinary Size, ſuch as the Athenian u 
once were, and afterwards the Nu. d 
mans : And for the ſame reaſon it is tt 


that the wiſeſt Men are not always C 


the beſt Orators, either at the Bar or 4 
in the Chair; for they are too mud R 
above the People's Level, their Arti. w 
lery ſhoots over, and it is no wondaf? 
if they miſs their Aim. And if it b 
yet ſaid, there is notwithſtanding ſuch 
a thing as true Eloquence, that will? 
always have its Force with Wiſe Men 
I grant there is, but beſides that, this 5 
to reſtrain us to a very narrow Com 
paſs, Wiſe Men will be moſt guide 
by Wiſe Conſiderations, ſuch as an 
grounded upon Cloſe Argument, and} ha 
Rational Conclufions, which are mor} $42 


of Rhetoric and Eloquence. 


' HaviN gone thus far in my Re. 5 we 
flections, principally with regard i 
the Ancient Orators, it is almoſt need 
DN Ts lei 
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7 leſs to examine the Moderns ; ſome of 
their Patrons in other ſorts of Lear- 
ning, have given up the Compariſon in 
this; fo that if the Ancient are found 
to be wanting in Perfection, we are 
not to expect to find it in the Mo- 
derns. However, a word or two of 
them. The French have ſhewn moſt 
Care in this Particular, among whom 
an Academy has been erected for the 
Refining the Language; the Members 
vhereof have ſpent whole Days in ex- 
amining the Propriety of a Word, and 
have been no lefs Accurate in ſtudy- 
ing the Beauties and Ornaments of 
i Speech, and Numeroſity of their Pe- 
n riods: But I doubt the Obſervation is 
true, that whilſt they have been fo 


the Fault of over-much Accuracy, and 
Aby adding Beauty to their Language, 
have broken its Strength; by Spinning 
or and Refining it, and giving it too much 
Paint and Flouriſh, much of its Maſ- 
ſculine Strength is loſt; and I have 

ſometimes thought that it boded not 
ge well to that Society, that their Firſt 
Prize of Eloquence was given to a 
[Woman (J). It is certainly a Fault 

TE — os N 
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ſcrupulouſly nice, they have run into 


(f) Mad. 


de Scuderye 
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52 REFLECTIONS |: 
in Oratory to be too curious in the 
choice of Words, a bold Period, tho 
againſt Rule, will pleaſe more, than to 
be always in Phraſe, and a decent| 
Negligence is often a Beauty in Expreſ. 
ſion, as well as Dreſs ; whereas by be. 
ing over Correct or always Flouriſhing, 
our Periods become either too luſcious} 7 | 
or too ſtiff. And yet tho' ſome Mem. 7 | 
bers of the French Academy have pret-| ? 
ty freely cenſured this Fault, and have 
deſervedly laugh'd at ſome Gentlemen 
that did not only miſpend their time ii 
ſtudied Periods, but in avoiding rough} 7 
and unſound Words, it 1s plain}? 
ſome of their own Brethren have run 
into the ſame Fault, and have bee 
curious and affected in their Style“ 
almoſt to a degree of Superſtition}? 
For what can be ſaid leſs of him wie 
(2) de. Compos d (g.) a large Book in fi“ 
Gomber- Volumes, in all which he declined} 
1 Lead. making uſe of a common, and almost, 
Franb. p. Unavoidable Word (þ), only becauſe}? 
it did not pleaſe him? Or did Mr}? | 
Vaugelas employ his time better, whol $ -- 
having undertaken the Tranſlation} } + 
of Quintus Curtius, no very great} 
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tranſlating his Author, and yet left 


it an unfiniſh'd Work ? In which Work 
it is very remakable, that having left 
five or ſix different Tranſlations in the 
Margin of his Book, that which ſtood 
©? firſt was generally approv'd of as the 
beſt (i), as containing his firſt and (0) ib. 
Natural Thoughts, whereas the o- 
7 thers were probably more forced and 


ftrain'd, 


Bur Mr. Peliſſon, in his Hiſtory 


of the Academy, has given us a Pa- 
negyric upon the French King, which 
1 ſuppoſe is deſign'd as a Specimen 
of French Eloquence, and being there 
in five different Languages, every Man 
may read it ina known Tongue, and be 
able, in ſome meaſure, to Judge, to 
what degree of Perfection, Oratory 
has arrived among our Neighbours : 
Tho' the truth of it is, the Engliſh 
Tranſlation 1s wretchedly mangled, and 
ſo different from the Author's Senſe, 


that it ceaſes to be his. However, 
take it in the Original, I believe it 
will not be pretended, that he has 
Painted out his Hero in ſuch charm- 


ins Colours, as either Pliny has done 
. his 
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his Trajan; or Cicero, Pompey in one 
of his Orations (Ck), or Ceſar in a-. 
nother. The Academies Rhetoric is“ 
Marcel; yet wanting, which they have given | 
us an expedition of, both in the 
ſame Hiſtory, and in the Preface | 
to their Dictionary. But that Work 
having coſt them forty Years, and | 


Grammar being in Order their next 


Undertaking, if that likewiſe ſhould | 
_ employ them a proportionable time, 
their Rules of Eloquence ſeem reſery'd : 


for Polterity, and not for us. 


taken the ſame Pains, nor purſued | | 
the Deſign with equal Induſtry 


. 
t 
7 
t 
1 
1 
1 
| | 
11 
[ 
6 
. 
{ 


Tas Engliſh, as they have not 


with their Neighbours, by erecting 


For thoug h the French have Com- 


poſed Ha Volumes upon this Sub- 
ject, with much Oſtentation, yet I| 
ſcarce know of ny, that have been | 

ngliſh , whether it! 


publiſh'd by the 


be that their Genius inclines them | 
to Strength rather than Beauty, o' 
that 4 


Societies for the Improvement of 
Oratory; fo whatever their Per for 
mances have been, they have been 
more modeſt in their Pretenfions : |. 
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: that truſting to their Native Force, 
| they deſpiſe the Fineneſs of Art. 
| They have indeed been charged by 
their Neighbours (7) with a Sort of % en. 


Eloquence that is not very charming, 


in beginning their Diſcourſes gene- 
| 7 call y 
Jr prizing Story; which if it were true, 
is not perhaps ſo much to be attri- 
buted to their want of Skill, as to 
their Compliance with the Humour 
of a People, that attend too much to 
Perophecies, 
2? Red with Stories : But however, it 
were 200 Years ago, when the Obſer- 


with ſome Prophecy or fur- 


and are too much affe- 


8 vation was firſt made, it is other- 
17 wiſe now, when Oratory, after the 
ng |) many Changes it has undergone, has 
of | | put on a quite different Face: Tho? 


9 


even from thoſe frequent Alterations, 
its Inſtability is too remarkable, and 
would tempt a Man to think, that 
in ſome meaſure it depends upon Hu- 
mour, and has not ſo immoveable a 


F oundation as might be wiſh'd. 


Fok to look back, a very Attle, 
in thoſe dark times, it is not im- 


Pane, 


that Eloquence was much 
a 


abouy 


C 2 
des Sa- 
vans. An. 


65. p. 
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about that pitch, the Obſervation 


would have it, in a blind Age, when! 
Legends were in Faſhion, and the 
People were kept in Ignorance, and 
led by wonder; a Reformation in- 
Religion brought with it an Advance. 
ment in Learning, and as Elegancy |: 
begun then to be reſtored to the}: 
Latin Tongue, ſo in Queen Eliza: |? 
beth's Reign, the Writers of that! 
Age, ſeem to have affected a Cicero-| 


nian Stile in Engliſh, both in the 


length of their Periods, and often N 


by throwing the Verb to the End of 


the Sentence: The ſucceeding Reign | ? 
degenerated rather than improved, 
when the Generality run into an af. 
fected way of Writing, and nothing 
would pleaſe, without a fantaſtick,| * 
Dreſs and Jingle of Words. And 
tho' in the following Reign, this way 


of Writing was much laid aſide, yet 


even then they larded their Diſcour· 


ſes ſo thick with Sentences of Greek 


and Latin, that as things now are, 
it would be a hard matter to excuſe 
them from Pedantry. What ſort off 
Oratory obtain'd in the lite Times 
of Confuſion, is well known, eſpe“ 
. cos cially 


* Ore.” n 


1 


* sss „ * . 
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* *r 8 
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cially in the Pulpit : As if the Ob · 
ſervation of our Neighbours had been 
2 Calculated from them; little Simili- 
tudes and odd Examples, and a worſe 
ſort of Cant, was the Eloquence of 
theſe times; which notwithſtanding 
cy charm'd the People to that degree, 
he | that it hurried them beſides themſelves, 
4. and almoſt out of their Wits And 
ut | tho' Oratory may be thought to be 
ro- now at its full height, and we may 
the | 7 flatter our ſelves, that nothing can be 
ten added to the Strength and Solidity 
off of thoſe Diſcourſes, that are pub- 
gn} liſh'd among us almoſt every day, 
ed, | upon every Subject; yet I will not 
af 7 undertake, but that ſomewhat ny 
ing be produc'd in the next Age, ſo 
ck, much more perfect, at leaſt more plea- 
nd}? fing, than any thing we yet have, 
that the preſent Eloquence ſhall be 
yet | look'd upon by our Poſterity with 
ur- the ſame neglet, with which we now 
eek treat the Performances of our Fore- 
re, | Fathers. No doubt, what they writ 
uſe} pleas'd their own Age, as much 
off as our moſt boaſted Pieces pleaſe 
nes / now, and we ought not to be too cons 
—_— - dent 


. 
— 


© 
— 
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fident in our own Performances, will] 


diſregard to other Ages; unleſs wel 


will make our ſelves the Standard off 


Eloquence, and not give other Men 
leave to judge of us, as we hauf 
done of thoſe before. 


them, they would be thought fla 
and inſipid, they being ſo 2 


med to Sublime and Lofty Expreſ 


* 


I xNow no Reaſon, why it may} 
not vary according to "Times as wel . 
as Places, which in the latter Caſt“ 
it fo evidently does, That that“ 
which is look'd upon as Elegant i! 
one Nation, would be laugh'd 2 
by another People. The Eaſtern WEE 
tions are ſo different from us i} | 
their Stile, that could our moſt EE 
legant Compoſures be underſtood b 


ſions, that nothing will affect > 5 
but what is fetch'd from the Sun 
and Moon, and Stars. And nearej 
Home, where the Difference ought 
not to be ſo conſiderable, the Frenil 
and Italians, who have taken ſud} 
Pains, and ſpent ſo much time ii 
Poliſhing their Stile, yet charge on 
another with Imperfedtions in the 

Walk 
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vith“ way of Writing, and both of them | 
"i differ from the Engliſh. Every Na- f 
en! tion can diſcover Faults in their 4 

"IT eighbours, and- do not confider that 
—_ their Neighbours lee the like Faults to 
blame i in them. 
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T1 OGIC, in the Modern 
84 K Phraſe, is the AR r of 
SJE THINKING; and be- 
ing deſign'd for a Help 
or Inſtrument of Reaſon, 
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its very Nature implies Weakneſs in 


the Underſtanding ; and therefore we 


ought not to value our ſelves too much 
upon our Ability, in giving ſubtle 
| ments, ſince it would be more Perfec- 
tion not to want them. GOD Al- 
mighty, who ſees all things intuitive- 


Rules, and finding out Logical Argu- 


ly 
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ly, does not want theſe Helps; H. 
neither ſtands in need of Logic, no 
uſes it; but we, whole UndexſtandÞ? 
ings are ſhort, are forc'd to collect on? 
thing from another, and in that Pro 
ceſs we ſeek our proper Mediums, ani] 
call in all other Helps, that may bf = 
ſubſervient to Reaſon. þ 


THERE was little conſiderable dom } 
in this Matter before Ariftorle, (fo 
the £leatic Logic was only an Art of? 
Wrangling, as the Academic was off 
Doubting) He was the great Advance? 
of this Art, inſomuch that, ever ſinceÞ? 
his time, the main Grounds of Res-] 
ſoning have been borrow'd from him 
even by thoſe that have deſpis'd him 
But as nothing can be begun and per- 
fected together; ſo his Logic has been 
charg'd with ſeveral Defects; for 
whereas all Logic is properly reduce. 
able to the four principal Operations 
of the Mind, the two firſt of theſe} * 
have been handled by Ariſtotle very! 
perfunctorily, to ſay no worſe, and off t 
the fourth he has ſaid nothing at all: of 
Moſt of his Time has been ſpent. upon! 
the third Operation, of which he has] 
i treated! 


A 
wi 
15 


H ſreated fo largely, that his Logic is in 


> noſ Effect, an Art of Syllogizing. In this 


and ſie glories as his own Invention, and 
t on has been ſo much valued upon 1t by 


1 


Pf ſome, that it has been ſtil'd by a mo- 


ani lern Author, (n) the greateſt Effort 
Y SF Human Wit. But tho* the Inven- 

tion be confeſſedly extraordinary, to 

reduce our vague Thoughts and looſe 
done Reaſonings, that are almoſt infinite, to 
(fof certain Rules, and make them conclude 
rt olf jn Mode and Figure; yet whoſoever 


s olf tonfiders the Nature of a Syllogiſm, in 
ncet! 


ſince] Matter, and peccant in Form, That not 
Res.] only the Terms and Propoſitions muſt 
aim, anſwer to one another, but muſt be a- 
aim. dapted to the Notions of Things, and 
Per: that theſe two are hard to be connect- 
9 ed; whilſt every little Slip in a Propo- 
for“ 


ſition, or Ambiguity in a Word, can 


Uc-FSpoil the Syllogiſm, will have a leſs 
ions Opinion of its Concluſiveneſs, and will 
nele] find it a hard Thing to bind any Syl- 
Cr) logiſm ſo cloſe upon the Mind, as not 
| of to be evaded under ſome plauſible Di- 
ll ' | 1 inction. | 8855 | | „ 
pon 


* 
* 


ted z 


(m) Rapin. 


Reflex ſur 
la Log. þ. 
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how many things it may be falſe in the 
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Cn) Bacon, 
Nov. Or- 
gan. p. 50. 
732 


C6) Pic. 

Airand. 

Tom. 2. p. 

688, &c. 

Cp) V. lib. 
13. 


diſcover in them that Flumen Orationis, |? 


Ib 
ANoTRHER Modern (u) J am ſure n 
had this Opinion of the Matter, for 
which Reaſon he thought it neceſſary] 
to ſeek out another Sort of Logic. 


T onLy hint at the principal Opera- r 
tions of the Mind, for if I ſhould de.] 
ſcend to leſs Particulars; there are 
few things in Ariſtotle, that have not 
been excepted againſt by Modern Au-] 
thors ; ſome of whom have gone ſo far, 
as to queſtion the Genuineneſs of his o 
Books, becauſe forſooth, they cannot] Jn 


that Cicero ſpeaks of. But tho' there] Ay 
can be no ſufficient Ground to think. * 
them ſpurious, notwithſtanding. better 
Arguments have been brought to that! 
Purpoſe by an eminent Philoſopher off 4, 
theſe later Ages, (o) yet we have too] th 
much Reaſon to believe they were cor-| e 
rupted, from Strabo's (p) Account of] ed 
their having been mutilated and con-] en 
ſumed with Moiſture, by being bury'dÞ 4, 
ſo long under ground in Greece = 4 
Ariſtotle's Death ; and after they were] 1; 
brought to Rome, by having been 2. 
gain mangled by ignorant Tranfcri-Þbc 
| bers: 
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bers: So that it is hard to know how 
re] much we have of Ariſtotle. 


Tux Logic in Uſe among the Ro- 
mans, was rather a fort of Rhetoric 

than Logic, in which Senſe it is gene- 
ra. rally to be underſtood, where we meet 
de-] with mention of it among them: It 
are] was firſt borrow'd from the Stoics 
not] who were in Vogue at Rome, before 


Au- Ariſtotle was much known there; and 


far, their Logic having been rather Speci- 
his] ous than Solid, and conliſting much 
in Pomp of W ords, and in giving plau- 
, ſible Colours to improbable Things, 
vas beſt fitted to that People, who 
ink] were lately farther concern'd for that 
Art, than as it was of Uſe in Point of 
| Eloquence. And tho Cicero takes in 
Ariſtotle, eſpecially in the Topical Part, 
that has moſt affinity with Rhetoric, 
get it is plain, he has likewiſe follow- 
d the Sroics, tho? it was not reputable 
|. Fnough to be own'd. What the Ro- 
1 |} ans have done upon this Subject, is 
not worth much Notice, having had 
4 ittle Occaſion to make uſe of this Art, 
| | and what they have of it to Purpoſe, 
4 eing borrow'd from Ariſtotle; the 
4 F | active 
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i $ active Life was their Buſineſs, and Diſ- 
i 8 puting never ſcems to have been much ] 
| in Faſhion with them. | 


However aber Cicero begun to , 
revive in theſe latter Ages, this 22 ofÞ 3 
Logic was again attempted ; the Men 
FE of nice Palates could not reliſh Arifto-F7 
Fl 8 zle, as he was dreſt up by the Schoolmen 
wn and were ſo madly ſtruck with Cicers : 
fix that they thought all ſorts of Learning 
1 was to be "SA from his Stories J 
© Cicero is drawn in beyond his Province 
1 NV and his Topicks ranſacked to frame Þ* 

Logic: But tho theſe Men were en 
traordinary Perſons, yet nothing ſnewꝗ 
more plainly, how neceflary it is fo ( 
Men to keep within their propaſ 
Bounds; for when they come to treaty 
of this matter, it is ſo foreign and um fi 
weildy in their Hands, that they mak 
1 very ordinary Work: They bring in 
#8 dieed ſome plaufible Objections againlify 
\ Ariſtotle, and io far they are within 
their proper Sphere ; but when they 
ſhould lay down ſomewhat new of 
their own, they either offer nothing, o þ 
#' Þ what they do, is fo unſucceſsfully, 5 A 
1 only to thew that they are out of thei 
19 Element 
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Element, and that Logic is none of 
their Talent. I ſpeak this of the firſt 
Reformers of Learning; for tho* Ramus 
run in with them, in his Oppoſition to 
1 WEUri/torle, yet he has out-done them in 
olf inis, that he himſelf has given us a 
AenPSlaufible Syſtem ; (for I cannot look 
t ppon Valles Performance to beſo much) 
nengrhich tho? it was much read and com- 
e nented on, upon its firſt appearing in 
he World, yet ſeems now to be dil- 
egarded, and in the next Age may 
Eprobably be forgot. | 


er My Lord Bacon ſaw clearer into the 
zend pefects of this Art, than moſt Men 
foff id, and being neither ſatisfied with 
Ahe Vulgar Logic, nor with its Refor- 
pations that were made, ſuitably to 
is vaſt and enterprizing Genius, at- 
ne mpted a Logic wholly new, the 
In lan of which is laid down in his No- 
WS Orgamm. The way of Syllogi- 
in ng ſeem'd to him very fallacious, and 


then o dependent upon Words, to be much 
V OBRly'd on; his Search was after Things, 


d therefore he brought in a new way 
* 4 F Arguing from Induction, and that 
thelWounded upon Obſervation and Expe- 


nen] F 2 - riments: 
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ments: Tho' this Plan, as laid down ? 


by him, looks liker an Univerſal An 
than a diſtinct Logic, and the DefionÞ* 


is too great, and the Induction to 
large to be made by one Man, or am 


Society of Men in one Age, if at al 
practicable : For whatever Opinion h 


might have of the Concluſiveneſs o 
this Way, one croſs Circumſtance up? 
an Experiment would as eaſily over 
throw his Induction, as an ambiguoup? 
Word would diforder a Syllogifm, and? 
a Man needs only make a Trial, in an 
Part of natural Hiſtory, as left us b 


my Lord Bacon, to ſee how conelufiif © 


his Indufion was like to have been 
To fay nothing, that notwithſtanding? 
his blaming the common Logics, 
being too much ſpent in Words, Hin 
ſelf runs into the Fault, that he conf 


demns ; for what elſe can we make q 


his Idola Tribus, Idola Specis, Fol 


Theatri, or of his Inſtantiæ Solitarid 


Migrantes, Oflenſivæ, Clandeſtinæ, C 
ſtitutivæ, &c. but fine Words put tf 


expreſs very common and ordinar} 


Things? 
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FF? AFTER the Way of free Thinking 
had been laid open by my Lord Bacon, 
jt was ſoon after greedily follow'd ; for 
the Underſtanding affects F reedom as 
rell as the Will, and Men will purſue 
Liberty, tho' it ends in Confuſion. 
The Carteſians have been obſerv'd to 
i de no Friends to Logic, their Maſter 
has left nothing extant upon that Sub- 
ect, except ſome ſcatter'd Expreſſions; 
| Holes 2 Treatiſe of Method muſt be 
| |: nterpreted a Logic, which notwith- 
anding is more properly Metaphyſical. 
i oe of his firſt Principles of Reaſon- 
ing, after he had doubted of every 
Thing, ſeems to be too circular to be 
„A bfely built upon, for he is for proving 
he Being of a GOD from the Truth 
af our 8 and the Truth of our 
Faculties from the Being of a GOD; 
ge had better have ſuppos'd our F acul- | 
4 les to be true, for they being the In- 
ſtruments that we make Uſe of in all 
dur Proofs and Deductions, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe them to be true, we are at a 
4 and, and can go no farther in our 
? Fos: : So that the Way of Suppoſing, 
| F 3 ſeems 
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ſeems to be more rational, than that 


o# Doubting. - 


Tre Notion of perceiving thing 
by 1dea's, is of a Piece with this“ 
which, however plauſible it might! 
ſeem when firſt ſtarted, after it! 


whats 
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came to be examin'd, Men's 1dea's xþ * 


bout the {ame Objects hapned to be ſo 


vaſtly different, and that in things that! 
were the moſt clearly and diſtinctyhf 
perceiv'd, that it was a great Prejudic 
There are few 1 


againſt this Opinion. 


of the firſt ſtarted Ideas, that hav! 
not been cxamin'd, and many of then 


effectually confuted, by the late Im“ 
provers of this way, and other Ideas“ 
ſubſtituted in their room, which have 
given no more ſatisfaction to others, 
than the firſt did to them: And till ? 
we can agree about ſome Rule or Stan! 
dard, by which to meaſure and adjuſ 
our Idea's, it is only a looſe way of 
Thinking, and there can be no end o, 
Controverſie this way. Altho' ther! 
be little hopes of this, whilſt we have * 
| Reaſon to believe, that nothing ple] 
ſeth more in this way, than the Liber 
ty it gives, or which every Man * J 
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that of framing new and fine Ideas. I am 
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no Enemy to free Thinking, yet I 
muſt always wiſh , we might proceed 
by ſome Rule, (for a Rule is no Bar, 


| but a Perfection of Freedom) other. 


wiſe, I am ſure there is no Agreement 
to be expected, and it is to be fear'd 
we ſhall end in Confuſion. Clear and 
diſtinct Perception has been given us 


for a Rule, and the Conformity of 


our Idea's with the Reality of things, 


has been given as another; but it is 


no good Proof of either, that Men 


have differ'd much in ſome of thoſe 


things, that have been {uppos'd to be 


the moſt clearly perceiv'd, and moſt 
2 agreeable to the Nature of things. 


The great Difficulty is, in Diſcover- 


ing that Conformity, or in clearing 


and diſtinguiſhing our Thoughts ; for 
every Man's Idea's are clear to him- 


ſelf. 


Ir would be look'd upon as an O- 
miſſion, to paſs by the Art of Think- 


— 


* 


be own'd to be borrow'd from Axiſto- 


dle, only by cloathing old Terms under 


CC 


ing, ſuppoſed to be writ by M. Ar- (41-47 
nauit (q). The beſt part of it muſt depen: 
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new Ideas, which ſhows that it is I. 
nor ſo cafie to frame a new Logic as a4 
new Philoſophy, and gives Ground of 


Safpicion, that this Philoſophy is not b 


at Ape + Amity with Reaſon, other- r 
wile they might more eaſily be adap- Þ1 
ted to one another. One thing upon! 


which this. Author values himſelf, is, 


his ſubſtituting uſeful Inſtances, in thi N | 


Place of thoſe trivial common Ones, 


formerly in U'e with the old Logici- Þ 
ans, which he makes an Objection to] 
the old Way: But can it be an Ob- 
jection to any thing, that it is ſuited to 
the End for which it was defign'd ? Þ 
The Uſe of Inſtances is to illuſtrate | 
and explain a Difficulty, and this End 
is beſt anſwer'd by ſuch Inſtances as | 
are familiar and common: Whereas | 
the Inſtances which this Man brings 


are uſually taken from other Sciences, 


and ſuppoſe Men to be wile already, 


contrary to the Intention of Logic, 
which is only an Introduction to other 


Sciences, and being fitted for Begin- 


ners, 1 uppoſeth our Knowledge to be 


yet weak, and is defizn'd for an . 


ment to help us forward. And 
there 1s a worle 3 againſt li 
In- 


2 
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| Inſtances, that many of them being 
Fborruwed from an unſound and cor- 
ropt Divin'ty, they can hardly be read 
Eby Beginners without Danger of being 
torrupted: For ſuch falſe Opinions are 
never more contagious, than when 


pleauſible Appearances; nor are their 
Impretlions ever like to be more laſt- 
ing, than when they are ſuckt in with 
the Principles of Reaſon. I will not 
gay, that theſe Opinions are ſown there 
vn Purpoſe, that they might grow up 
pvith our Reaſon, but where ſo much 
Divinity is mixt with our Logic, it is 
pyery ſuſpicious that it has a Meaning. 


Tux laſt Syſtem of Logic that I 
| have met with, is the Medecina Men- 
ts, which has been eſteem'd the belt, 
and for ought I know, may maintain 
that Character till a new one appears: 
It is not ſafe to cenſure an Author of 
Þ eſtabliſh'd a Reputation; only thus 


it ſeems to be too ſtrong Phyſick for 
moſt Men's Conſtitutions, and it looks 
Þ like a Mountebank to boaſt of in- 
fallible 


| they are held forth to us under ſuch 


mich a Man may venture to ſay, That 
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(r) medi- fallible Cures Cr), that I could not bu | 
r have a leſs Opinion of this Autha 


Fra f 
2d He makes light Account of the forma 
Logicians ; and Perception, which wap 
thought to be ſo clear a Mark of Trutiþ* 

1s ſhewn by him to be often the Effet 4 

0 E. of Imagination, (i) and therefore h 
= * fetcheth his Criterion higher, which ö 
| he placeth in Conception, or a yet hig 


? 
er Degree of Cogitation. But whethep 2 
bee be grounded in Perceptiaſ 
or Conception, ſeems not very material} 7 
provided they could ſhew us the Way 2 
how to find it: This is what we &þ 
fire! And the Telling us, we mult af 3 
ſent to nothing, of which we hae 3 
not a Conception, does not ſeem to fu ? 
ther our Search over much. It ſerv ? 
well to another Purpoſe, to ſhew uf ? 
the ſhortneſs of our Reach, for if w# 
muſt aſſent to nothing without Conο²ʒ 
P.. we muſt needs know very litt“ 
re being few things, that we co 
ceive perfectly. Jam apt to think M4 
T. has borrow'd ſome Hints from thif * 
Author, tho' he has apply'd them th! 
Purpoſes, the Author never meant} | 
and indeed flatly diſavows: For tif 
Aud} 


© 
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Author ſeems to mean well, only is 
too fanciful a Man, to make an extra- 
ordinary Logician ; and whoever reads 


his Medicina Corporis will be confirm- 


ed in this Opinion: If his Rules of 
FF Reaſon be not better ſuited to. the 


meet 1 


litt“ 
cou! 


Mind, than his Rules for Health are 
fitted to our Bodies, he is not like to 
be much follow d. e 


M 


this 1 
m1 
can] 
* thi 
thop * 
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CHAP. VL 


Of MORALPHILOSOPHY. 


=== ORALITY may be con- 
, ſider'd two Ways, as an 
ER Habit, or a Rule, either 
J& as it is in us, or as an 

Art for the Conduct of 


Life, and a Doctrine of Manners: In 


both Reſpects it is very imperfect, if 
conſider'd only in its own Strength, and 


without the Aſſiſtances of Revelation; i 


Philoſophy being as unable to give 


|} Rules, as Nature is to practiſe them. 
7 Moſt of the Philoſophers, and ſome 
of groſſer Capacities, were ſenſible of 
' . they were ſo far bewildred intheir 


Scarch 
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A Search after Happineſs, as to be able] 
to perceive their own Wandrings, and 
= could feel the Diſorders of their Nx 
| ture. But how to return into the Way, 
11 or remedy theſe Diſorders, was beyond] 
14 their Power. 5 


|: SOCRATES was the firſt, who, Ir. 
| after the Philoſophers had tir'd them- te 
ſelves out in the Search of Nature, | 
with little Succeſs, obſerving the great 
VUncertainties and Vanity of ſuch En- he 
quiries, brought down PEiloſophy from] 
fruitleſs Speculations, to the Uſes Fi 
of Life: His Opinions in Morality Þ& 
were clearer and much better ground- 
ed, than thoſe of moſt of the Succee- 
ding Sects; having had truer Notions Þ&« 
of GOD, of the Immortality of the 
Soul, and future Rewards, than the! 
reſt had; without which all Vertue Þ* 
is a floating, unſtable thing, wanting! 
both its due End and ſufficient Foun- 
dation. But tho' he was clearer than 
moſt of the reſt were, yet he expreſſes 
himſelf too doubtfully, to be depen- 
ded on. Moſt of his Philoſophy is 
in broken Sentences, deliver'd with 
much Doubtfulneſs, and His dying 1 
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Words are well known, when he had 
Eaſt to fear, which are ſo full of Dif- 
Vay, (ouragement to others to follow him. 
e propoſeth his Senſe, as a probable 
Poinion, of the Truth whereof, he 
gad conceived good Hopes, from its A- 
ſreeableneſs with the Divine Good- 
gels, and the Order of Providence; 
ther than built upon ſuch Solid Prin- 
ples, as would give Aſſurance, and 
In-] hear Men up in the Diſcharge of their 
om] Puty, where it meets with Reproaches 


dence, that they can give little en- 
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ſc; nd Diſcouragements, the utual At- 


ity | ſendants of Vertue. 


ee. PLATO does little more than 
ns Copy from his Maſter, and being aw'd 
he dy his hard Fate, ſpeaks yet with more 
he Reſerve ; his moſt Divine Dialogue, is 
ue chiefly a Relation of Socrates's Opini- 
ons, and an Account of the Diſcourſes 
Che had with his Scholars, ſometime 
before he died (t). And both the So- 
gratic and Platonic way having been 
n- Enemies to dogmatizing, and rather 
is | Qoubting and denying than aſſerting 
h ny thing; we are not to expect Cer- 


(t2V. Pla- 
ton. Phæ- 
don. 


o tainty, where it is not pretended to. 
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live up to Nature, which as they un 


laid aſide, and an abſolute Unconcer1 
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ARISTOTLE is more noted fd 1 
his Order in bringing Morality inf: 
Syſtem, by treating of Happineſs und; 
Heads; and ranging it in Clailes a 
cording to its different Objects, an 
diſtinguiſhing Vertues into their ſevÞ1; 
ral kinds, which had not been hand 
Syſtematically before, than for any re 
Improvement he made in this fort df; 
Knowledge: Which was a Diviner thin 
in Plato's Dialogues, altho* only Lu 
and Moral Diſcourſes, than it was un 
der all the Advantages, that Ariſtaſ f 
could give it by reducing it into Order 
whilſt he wanted the only thing thi: 
could render it amiable. =_ 


As for the reſt of the PhiloſopherÞy 
they generally go upon falſe Prince 
ples ; That Se& of them, which wa ai 
ſtricteſt in its Inſtitution, and preten] 
ded to the greateſt Perfection, ti 
Stoice, were mote extravagant thay 
moſt others were: Their Rule was toÞ 


2 
A 


<4 
2) 
» 

% 

a — 


derſtood it, was to diveſt themſelveÞFc 
of Humanity; for that was to be 


nedne\sPÞ 


in 
unde 


Idle 
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S Pedneſcs 3 to be embraced, in order to 


he Happineſs, they were to be poſ⸗ 
"FT of; Their Wiſeman was to be 


Rich and Powerful, and every way 
8 a 
AN - ; 
levÞFlike ; only their Wiſeman was ſome- 


Phat above the Gods (u). In ſhort, ( „oven 


appy in the midſt of Torments : 
All Good with them was equal and 


Ep. 53. Eft 


Ft ir Philoſophy was all Paradox, it Fe 
e nade a great ſhow, and dzled thoſe Salt. 

hat look'd no farther than appearance 
but was nothing more at the bottom, 
1 han an Oſtentation of Wiſdom. | 


antecedat 
» Deus. 


Ir were too tedious to recount the 


Farious Opinions of the Heathen Mo- 
gliſts, which in ſhort Compaſs of 
Time, were grown ſo numerous, that 


ge occaſion to the Sceptics, to 


+ fiſpute the Truth of all, and to main- 
Fin that there was nothing true or 
1 alſe, good or evil; and conſequent- 


ay to place their Happineſs in a per- 
ect indifference, an & aupafg ia in the 


f Underſtanding: And pwergcm Sac in 
he Will Cx). "This . was to go be- (=V.Sex, 


Fond the Stoics, who as they could 2235 


el no Pain, ſo theſe Romantic He- 
does could taſt Happineſs without being 


es 1 | affected 
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affected with Pleaſure. Their Maſtel 


Ix 2 
be 
5 
3 7 _ 


Py rr bon, who flouriſh'd about the tink | 


of Zeno, was ſo ſtruck with this Prin 
ciple, that if a Chariot or wild Beat 


came in his way, he fcorn'd to turn z 


fide, 4 watt © ften | have periſh q | f 


Friends. He was beſt anſwer d bi 
Ti. . the Dog in Diogenes Laertins G 
vit. Hr. which coming Upon him by {urprize | 1 


n. ere the Philoſopher had time to cor 
ider, made Nature ſtart back, and the 


Philoſopher confeſs, that ſuch imagiÞ af 


nary Principles will not hold. 


IN Parro's time the different Opi ] . 


nions were ſo extravagantly multi] 


plied, that in his Book of Philoſophi 
N. Aug. (, he reckons up two hundred and 


de Civ. 


Dei, l % Eighty eight ſeveral Opinions, onh 
Ce 1. concerning the Summum Bonum. And] 


if the difference were ſo great concer 4 


ning the ultimate End, which all Maſt 


deſire, and in which, if any thing 


the common ſenſe of Mankind ſhould | 
ſeem to agree; we may eaſily imagine 
what agreement there was, in oth«Þ &« 
12 


is 


-M 4 9 


leſs Ends and particular Duties. | 
need not ſhow it, it is a common 


> « * * 


| 
I 


2 
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: Theme, and may be ſeen in every 
Treatiſe of Morality. 


Bor tho' Morality may have been 
rn FFery imperfect amongſt the Philoſo- 
ina phers, it is otherwiſe, I ſuppoſe with 
bs, who have better Light and a ſurer 
Rule for our Direction, than they had: 
t is true it is ſo, whilſt we keep to our 
Rule, but when we forſake that, we 
J aſtray like other Men. Our Mo- 
gern Caſuiſts, eſpecially the Feſuits, 
afford too clear an Evidence of this, 
ho by ſtarting nice Caſes, and Philo- 
pohizing upon them, have brought 
Is back in ſome things to the State of 
| Fhiloſophers ; they have already given 
Js a new Notion of Philoſophical Sin, 
Fhich as ſtated by them has no ſuch 
ing in it, as to deter moſt Men 
om its Commiſſion. Their Theſes 
Je Printed, that were to be main- 
Fin'd by the Jeſuits at Dijon, the 
Farit of which is, Peccatum Philoſophi- 


iſconveniens Nature Rationali & Rec- 
ſe Nationi : Theologicum vero & mor- 
ale eſt rranſprejſio libera legis Divine : 
Pbiloſophicum quantumvis grave, in 
þ 5 1ll0 


um ſeu morale, eft Actus humanus 
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illo qui Deum vel ignorat, vel de Du 8 
au non cogitat, eſt grave Peccatum, ſel 


non eſt offenſa Dei, neque Peccatu 
mortale diſſolvens amicitiam Dei, nequ 
eterns pœnd dignum : A Theſis inde 
very favourable to the Heathen Philþ* 
ſophers, but impoſſible to be reconc;Þ! 
led to the Principles of the ' Goſh 
It has been reprinted at the Haul 
\ (a) wow (Ca), and ſufficiently anſwered an b 
Her. dans expos'd by a good hand, tho' nothing 


la Moral. 


« lay Haye can expoſe it more than namin | vi 
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Tus is only one of their Caſu* 
iſtical Deciſions; a large Collectiaf 
of which may be had in the Jef 

(b)Morale Morals (G), which as repreſented by %o 
des F/ Doctor of the Sorbonne, and he quota 

loch 2 
Syſtem of Morality, as the Heath * 
Philoſophers would bluſh to own. A 
cording to the Doctrine of that Mord] 


A Mon. - . 
rg þ their own licenſed Authors, 1s 


how many Sins are there, that maÞ * 


be committed. and what Duties thitÞ * 
may not be evaded in ſome Degree 
or under ſome Diſtinction? Then 
one Doctrine of Probability, is a Ground * 
of as much Liberty, as an ordinary 

| Sinner] 


I” 
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aintain'd only by one Doctor (c), I 


will venture to affirm, there are few 
things ſo hard in Morality, that have 
been defended by the looſeſt Mora- 
liſts, that have not been maintain'd 
by ſome of the Feſuirs, as cited in that 
Book. And yet this is not the utmoſt 
liberty, theſe nice Caſuiſts and indul- 
gent Fathers have allow'd; they go 
farther, and where there are two pro- 
bable Opinions, a Man may a& upon 
that which is leſs probable, nay, he 
may venture upon an Opinion that is 
only probably probable; which is cer- 
tzainly as low a Degree of Probability, 
as can well be imagin'd; and I do not 
ſee, how they can go lower, unleſs 
they would allow a Man to act upon 
mn Opinion that is improbable. 


IT might have been expected, that 


where ſo many hard Opinions have 


been charg'd upon the Feſuits, as have 


been produc'd in the Feſuirs Morals, 
they ſhould ſay ſomewhat in their 


85 


Sinner can deſire; for if a Man may 
act upon a probable Opinion, and an 
Opinion becomes then probable, when 
it is ſupported by one Reaſon, or 
n ſc) FV. mo- 
ral. b. 148. 


158. 
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own Defence: Somewhat indeed | 
they have ſaid, and one of the 


Pleas they inſiſt upon moſt is, That 


many of the ſame Opinions are main- Þ 
tain'd by the Schoolmen, ſome of whom 
were Canoniz'd, and their Books ge- 
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nerally receiv'd in the Church of! 


Rome But whatever Opinion they Þ ; 


_ — _ 


may have of ſuch a Defence, it 3 : 
nothing to us, who bring the ſameF } 
Charge againſt the Schoolmen, that! 


we do againſt the Feſuits, as far 26 
they maintain the ſame Opinions, and! 


we think them the more dangerous, 


if they have not only been defended by F 
Fefuits, but by ſuch Men, as by having! 


been receiv'd into the Catalogue of Ro- : 


A e 8 hoc. cnn. has © AY 


miſh Saints, have in a manner Ca-! 


noniz'd their Opinions, by being! 


Canoniz'd themſelves, and made? 
their Church in ſome meaſure, an 
ſwerable for them: Tho? to do that! 
Church right, others of her Members Þ ? 


have taken offence at ſuch Doctrine“ 


particularly the Janſeniſto 0 and among 5 : 


the Benedictins, Father Mabillon, tho 
otherwiſe reſerv'd enough in his Cen- 
ſures, yet where ſuch looſe Caſuiſts] 
come in his way, cannot forbear g-! 

a e ee 
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ving them a laſh, and declaring it his 
Opinion, that a Man may read [wlhy's 
Oſſices with more Profit than he can 
do certain Caſuiſts (d). Which tho? 
ſmart enough, as coming from a mo- 
deſt humble Man, yet another French- 
man has ſaid a ſeverer thing; where he 
[2 defines Morality as treated by the Ca- 
ſuiſts, L Art de chichaner avec Dien; 
and indeed in their way of handling, 
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(d) Etud. 


monaſi. 
Par. 2. 


Co To 


it looks liker an Art to eaſe Men from 


the Burden of rigorous Precepts, by 
[2 ſhewing them the utmoſt Bounds they 
may go without Sin, than what it 
[2 ſhould be, a Direction for the Eaſe of 


tender Conſciences, by ſhewing Men 


their Duty in particular Caſes. 


Io ſpeak the whole Matter in one 
Word, a good Conſcience and an up- 
right Man will ſee his Duty with on- 
ly a moderate ſhare of Caſuiſtical Skill, 
but into a perverſe Heart, this ſort of 


in Practical Duties; but were Men as 
much afraid of Sin, as they are of Dan- 
ger, there would be few Occaſions of 


cConſulting our Caſuiſts. 


64 CHAP. 


7 Wiſdom enters not: It is uſually ſome 
Luſt to be gratified, or Danger to be a- 
7 voided, which perverts the Judgment 


Wine | 
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2a AHYSICAL Knowledge 


taking in the whole Com- 
p paſs of Nature, is too 
WES vait a Subject to be com- 
prehended by Humane 
Mind; it is an unexhauſtible Mine, 
herein we always dig, and yet never 
tome at the Bottom: For tho* the 


| Things it treats of be material Objects, 


and as ſuch, ſenſible and eaſie; yet when 
Eve come to treat of them in a Philoſo- 
phical manner, they ſhun our Senſe, 
nd are liable to equal Difficulties, 


pyith nicer Matters. There 1s nothing 


More 
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theſe are the ſecret. Springs of moſt d 


and latent Motions; and how hill 


REFLECTIONS 
more common in Nature, than Mat 7 
ter and Motion, or more eaſily diſtin 4 
guiſh'd; but then we muſt underſtan Fl 
them to be ſo, only in their groſſaſ 
Meaning; for if we ſpeak of ſubtle Maſi 
ter and inteſtine Motion, they eſcayſ 
the niceſt Scrutiny of Sence : And vali 


LE Sw 


the Operations in Nature, and as for 
groſs Matter and viſible Motion, tha; 
are rather of Mechanical Conſider | 
tion. A Philoſopher” s buſineſs is u 
trace Nature in her inward Receſs 


theſe are, is beſt known to thoſe, who 
are moſt converſant in Philoſophical 
Enquiries. Such Men by looking deg 
into her, and obſerving her in all ha 0 
Windings and Mazes, find Matter e 
nough for Wonder, and Reaſon to ado: 
the Wiſdom of GOD, but at the ſam 
time only meet with Mortification t 1 
their own Wiſdom, and are forced oh 
confeſs, that the ways of Nature, likes 
thoſe of GOD, are paſt Man's finding fre 


Out. 


4 R ISTO T LE who has gone { 1 | 
far in his Rational Enquiries, haf th 
given ; 


de ſuited to his Philoſophy, inſtead 
his Philoſophy's being drawn from 
Obſcrvations in Nature: His Reaſo- 
Wing, which did well in Logics, was 
pmewhat out of Place, and miſguided 
im here, where he was rather to be led 
y Obſervation ; and where he does 
Enake Obſervations they are uſually un- 
philoſophical, and ſuch as few Men 


Pents are groſs things, and leave the 
nderſtanding at the fame pitch where 
t was, and his three Principles do 
got advance it much higher; his firſt 
Principle, as he has explain'd it, is 
Enintell:gible, and the laſt of the 
three is no Principle at all, unleſs 
e will allow that for one Principle, 
hat is deſtructive of another: He tells 
us, that all Knowledge is to be derived 
from the Sence, and yet preſently for- 
Jakes that, and flies to Reaſon. But 
this Philoſophy is enough decry'd al- 
ready, and needs not be brought lower 
han it is. | 


ould be ignorant of: His four Ele- 
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(e) Mr. 
Buljirode. 


exiſtence of Souls, with the reſt d 
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I NEED not here reckon up the 0 
pinions of other Ancient Philoſophers; 
moſt of them have been reviv'd, ani 
have been again confuted, and hay 
dyed the ſecond time in our own Age:r 
The Opinion of Thales and the Joni tl 
Sect, in making Water the Principl: 
of all things, has been reviv'd by thok 
who have attempted to explicate a Def 
luge from ſuch an Original. And the 
Opinion of Pythagoras and the Ital 
Sec, in placing the Sun in the Centr 
of the World, and aſcribing Motion 
to the Earth, has been maintain'd a2 
new by Copernicus and his Followers; 
and tho* Tranſmigration of Souls h 
one of Pythagoras's hardeſt Saying 
yet it has found a Patron of late in 
Countyman of our own (e), wh 
has maintain'd it in a qualifi'd Senſe 
which perhaps was as much as Pyr hg 
ras meant. An Anima Mundi, Pre. 


Plato's Opinions, have found a ſtrong 
Party in their Defenſe : and many o 
ther late Opinions, which have litt h 
in them, except their Novelty, to re 
commend them to the World, do 5 tk 

al 
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ally want that too, and might be eaſily 
Mhewn, to be only the Spawn of the 
Ancient Philoſophers ; by whom as 
Where is nothing fo abſurd, that has 
Wot been ſaid, ſo they have ſcarce {21d 


| : hey have not been follow'd. 


Bo + mi all the Ancient Opi- 
| Mions, none have been reviv'd with 
more general Approbation, than thoſe 
bf Democritus and Epicurus, the Foun- 
ers of the Atomical or Corpuſcular 
EPhiloſophy ; an ill Omen to Religion, 
hen they who have explicated the 
production of the World, by the Laws 
ef Mechaniſm without a GOD, have 
| ab ſo generally follow'd. In this 
. r. Des Cartes has been too ſucceſsful, 
hom tho' it would be very vnjuſt 
to 3 with Denial of a GOD, whom 
e ſuppoſeth to have created Matter, 
* to have impreſſed the firſt Viotion 
upon it; yet in this he is blameable, 
n after the firſt Motion is impreſsd, 
und the Wheels ſet a-going, he leaves 
hs vaſt Machine, to the Laws of 
Mechaniſm , and ſuppoſeth that all 
Pine may be thereby OY with- 
| out 


ny thing ſo extravagant, Wherein 
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from the firſt Impreſſor. The Suppoſitinfſ 


poſition there can be no Jacuum, and 


be, if all be full? And the Difficulij 


clog and interfere with one another, 
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out auy further extraordinary Aſſiſtane { 


is impious, and, as he ſtates it, deſtru 
ctive of it ſelf; for not to deny hin o 
his Laws of Motion, moſt of which 
have been evidently ſhewn to be falſe, 
and conſequently ſo muſt all be, tha r 
is built upon them, his Notion off 
Matter is inconſiſtent with any Mol 
tion at all; for as Space and Matter 
are with him the ſame, upon this Sup: 


there can be no Motion in a Plenum: 
Motion is only the Succeſſion of Bo-Wi 
dies from one Place to another, bu: 
how ſhould they ſucceed from one 
Place, if there be no room to receiv 
them in the next, which there cannot 


is ſtill greater upon the firſt framing IM 
of things, before the ſubtle Matter 
produc'd, that was to ſuit it ſelf to 
all the little Interſtices, betwixt the JM 
larger ſolid Bodies, which muſt need 


unleſs we will allow ſome Fluid Mat- 
ter, that will yield and give way to the 
other's Motions. Mr. Des Cartes 1ma- 
gines he anſwers all this, by FRO | 

on 


$ pou LEARNING. 
tanaÞGon of Bodies in a Circular Motion; 
tio ut J think this Motion carries its 
ſtru zun Confutation with it, and that 
hinf ; gothing can be ſuppos'd more abſurd, 
ich han to imagine, that upon the Mo- 
falle Won of every little Atome, the whole 
tha Frame of Things muſt be diſturbed 
1 olf nd ſet a-going. Motion is one of 
Mo; Ir. Des Cartes's darling Principles, and 
iter y this and Matter, he pretends to 
Sup. plre the greateſt Difficulties that are 
ani n Nature; and it is very remarkable, 
um: hat he has not fail'd more in any of 
Bo. his Notions, than in theſe two great 


bu undamentals of his Philoſophy; for 
Ilowing him theſe, his other Expli- 
tions hang together ſomewhat ber- 


ily out of one's own Imagination, 
ing Without conſulting Nature, which Mr. 
r 15 er Cartes has not done, for it was 


equal to him, what H Iypotheſs 7s he went 


'F 0 the Age, as 2 Plenum then ſeem'd 


che tc be, we ſhould have had an Hyporhe- 
na- grounded upon a Facuum, and no 
ef- how as ſpecious and plauſible, as that 


we 


r. But this it is to frame Hypot Be- 
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Ion, and had Father Merſennus ( H.R. 
pid him that a Vacuum was as much pin. Regen. 
faſhion, and as agrecable to the taſt ?- 423. 
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being more Conſonant to his own Sen 


the other only hammer'd out by ti 


tions in Nature, whereas Hypotheſa 


may be only Chimera's: I ſhould h 
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we now have; perhaps more plauſibl | 
as having been his tirſt Deſign, au, 


Direction of his Confident Mer ſen WM 
And it is a wonderful thing, that Ma 
ſhould run mad after ſuch an Hypoth 
fis, which as it has not the leaſt grounf® 
in Nature, ſo the Author himſelf nl 
ver believ'd it. It has been anſwerifſ® 
and effe&ually confuted in all iff 
Branches, by ſeveral hands, but bf 
none better than the Author of, 
Foyage to the World of Des Carte 

which tho* not always concluſive, uM 
every where ingenious, and confutsſ 
him in his own way; for one Roſh 
mance is beſt anſwer'd by another. 


BUT we have been taught to d 
ſtinguiſh betwixt Hypotheſes and T 
ories, the latter of which are ſhrew i 


things, as being built upon Obſcrr:| 


glad to ſee that Theory, that is built 


upon ſuch Obſervations. The molt 


plauſible Theory, I have yet mae, 
with, is only built upon an Hyporbeſs, 
Bk | 10 4 
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nd the Cracking of its Cortex, the 
Wrery fame in ſubſtance we have been 
peaking of, and how this Theory ſhould 
pe more certain, than the Hypotheſes 
It goes upon, is paſt my Underſtanding. 
hus much I believe may be ſaid of 
Bll our Theories, That however natu- 
Il they may ſeem at firſt View, they 
have always ſome mark in Nature ſet 
Ippon them, to diſcover them to be 
Bl: Thus Dr. Bs Theory of the 
Incruſtation of the Earth is very in- 
genious, but then there is no ſufficient 
Proviſion made for Antidiluvian Wa- 


Which can neither be generated, nor 
flow in Streams without Mountains. 
Mr. W's Theory, ſhows a vaſt reach 


things, and in his Explication of a 
ſo long, by his allowing only an An- 


vual Motion to the Earth in that State, 
s to exceed all Belief; and tho? he 


Atmoſphere of 3 Comet, as might oc- 
1 * caſion 


*& 
£ 
1 1 . | 
to wit, the Incruſtation of the Earth, 


— 


ers, much leſs for Springs and Rivers, 


Ind depth in its Contrivance, both in 
is accounting for the Formation of 


Deluge ; but his Paradifiacal Days are 


makes a tolerable ſhift, to ſupply us 
With ſuch ſtores of Waters, from the 
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former are only modeſtly propoſe 
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caſion a Deluge, yet it is impoflibl 
for him to carry them off again, aftalſſ 
the occaſion is over; and for ought || 
can ſee, they muſt have continu'd wii 
us, till the return of his Comet. WI 
that whatever Differences may bi 
alledg'd betwixt Hypotheſes and Thi 
eries, they are much upon the ſam 
level, as to any real Light they han 
yet afforded to Nature; and one greif 
Difference ſeems to be this, that thi 


whereas Theories are uſher'd ul 
with greater Aſſurance. It is well iſh 
Theories be not as much out of Faſhſ 
on in the next Age, as Fhporbeſul 
are in this; for fo many Obſervat 
ons and Experiments are requir'd u 
raiſe a Theory, that I deſpair of eve 
feeing One that will bear the Teſt. 
WaEN I ſpeak of Obſervation" 
and Experiments, I would not be . 
thought to under- value a Society, which 
has been erected to that purpoſe, and in 
whote Endeavours have been ſo fu 
ceſsful that way already: But ho- 


ever ſucceſsful they may have been, 
thoſe excellent Perſons have mor 


Modeſty, 


Modeſty, than to over-rate their own 
erformances, and nothing has done 
hem more injury, than the Vanity of 
Home few Men, who have been ſo Pla- 
Pet. truck, as to dream of the Poſſibi- 
Wity of a Voyage to the Moon, and to 


Is they would of buying a pair of 


puine Members of that Society have 
Ether thoughts of things, being far 
from any hopes of maſtering Nature, 
pr of ever making ſuch progreſs, as 
hot to leave Work enough for other 
Men to do. One of their Number, a 


pad grown old in their Studies, learnt 
Modeſty and Diffiding thereby, and 
as never more reſerv'd than in his 
full growth and maturity of Knowledge, 
hen he had leaſt Reaſon to be ſo. 
on 4 another Incomparable Perſon, 

ho has added Mathematical Skill to 
nis Obſervation upon Nature, after 


l into Attraction; which tho? it may 


Neel, ill not be thought ſo P hiloſophi- 


more al. 


H 2 THe 


| great Glory of their Society, after he 


Jbe true and pious withal , perhaps 
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Walk of making Wings to fly thither, 


Boots to take a Journey (g). The Ge- @) 22 
cep. Sc. Pe 


134. 


he niceſt Enquiry, ſeems to reſolve 


EE Cc — 
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under Attraction, or may be conten 


is more to the purpoſe, or more ea, 


(h) m. le 
Clerc. 
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THe Truth of it is, we may as wa 
reſt there, for after all, Gravitatia 
was never yet folv'd, and poſſibly u 
ver may, and after Men have ſpent 
thouſand Years longer in theſe Enqui 
ies, they may perhaps fit down at liſh 


a 
Ap . 
DE 
* <2 — — 


to reſolve all into the Power or Pr 
vidence of GOD. And might not thi 
be done as well now? We know litt 
of the Cauſes of things, but may {7 
Wiſdom enough in every thing: An, 
could we be content to fpend | 
much time in contemplating the wit 
Ends of Providence, as we do in ſear 
ing into Cauſes, it would certainly mike 
us better Men, and, I am apt to thin 
no worſe Philoſophers. For tho' Fin 
Cauſes have been ſo much baniſh 
from our Modern Phyfics, yet nothin 


”_ en ms &s . eq oO 


to be underſtood. Whereas Cauſes ae 
yet Latent ; and it is very remarkabkgt 
that the very laſt Author, () the 
has given us a Syſtem of Phylioh 
after all the Diſcoveries that have be 
talked of, and improvements that ha 
been made in Nature, has been force 
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Phyſics are like his 
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to proceed in an Analytical Method for 
want of Principles to go upon, and in- 
ſtead of demonſtrating Effects from 
the Cauſes, has been forc'd to trace the 
Cauſes of things from their Effects: 
which tho? it be ſome Argument of the 
Author's Modeſty, yet I do not ſpeak it 
to commend his Performance, for his 


other Works, faulty 
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ee ee 


Of ASTRONOMY. 


== H FE. Chaldcans were the firſt 

== (unleſs you will except 
the Chineſe) that we meet 
721 in Prophane Story 
1 , that made Obſervati- () cicer; 
ons upon the Stars: Two Reaſons 417.1 
might incline them to this; Firſt, 9 
F the Evenneſs of their Country , 
which afforded a free and open Pro- 
ſpect; and next, the Opinion they 
h of the Stars, whom eſteeming as 

| Goa * muſt have been a part 


ä of 


FI g 9 
eee eee 
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: 3: L 

| of their Religion to look up to Heaven 
1 and obſerve them. But then their Ob 
'8 ſervations were principally Aſtrolog 
140 cal, they did not ſo much meaſure the 5 
1 Heavens, as fetch their Directions fron 


thence, and . were more concerned fo 
the Inffuences of the Stars, than th 
Motions: So that tho' Aſtrology 
were at its full heighth amongſt the | 
Chaldeans, yet Aſtronomy never ſeem 
to have arrived at any Maturity. The 
fame may be ſaid of moſt of th 
Eaſtern People; even the (Hineſe, a. 
ter they have node Obſervations upon 
the Stars above Four Thouſand Yean 
yet have made ſo little Progrefs in * 
ſtronomy, that upon the Arrival of the 
Miſſionaries, their Mathematician þ 
could not compole a pere Calen F 


te dar (9. 


Compr. "F=] 4 
. Tas two Epe ſer of 1 1 


8. P. 100. Copernicus will take in moſt of what P 
needs be ſaid on this Subject; for a 
to that of Tycho Brabe, as it is in a 
great mea{ure compounded. of thel i 
two, and ſeems deſign'd to account {it 
fox: r Difficulties in both theſe Hypo- f. 
| 2 thelez Lo 
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ava 
Ob. aions in them both. | 

-"the . THE Prolemaic Hypothe Gs has too 
fron much Appearance of Art, to be eſteem'd 


fel es, ſo it is liable to ſeveral Obje- 
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| fot 1 atural, all its Epicycles and Eccentrics, 
ther and other Amhages, can never be 
low thought the Contrivance of Nature, 
the which acts in a more ſimple manner, 
een without going ſo far about; thoſe ſo- 
The lid Spheres , which it ſuppoſes have 
the been fhanterd and. overturn'd.. by the 
; Modern Philoſophers, and ſhewn to 
1pon be inconſiſtent both with the Traje- 
ears Gion of Comets, and with that equal 
nA Light, which is convey'd to us from 
F the the Planets and other Stars, which by 
an paſſing through ſuch different Mediums 
len and Solid Bodies, muſt have ſuffered 


innumerable Refractions: Several of 
the Phænomena of the Heavens admit 
of no tolerable Solution this way, 
particular y thoſe of Mercury and Ve- 
Es, and the Acceſs and Receſs of the 
1 olar Star to and from the Pole, which 
in the time of Hypparchus, was diſtant 
from it 12 Degrees, but is not now 
fully three, and in Proceſs of Time 


ever; 


4 7 
SER 
F-H 
„ 
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il recede from it again more than 


v.4* „ 
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ever; and the many different, and 
likewiſe oppoſite Motions of the Stan 
and Spheres are not eafily conceive 
But nothing is ſo inconceivable as th 
Velocity of their Motion, for upuff 
this Hypotheſis they muſt be ſupposl8 
to move ſome thouſand Miles in 1 
be CO- 
ery ol 


th Alphon- 
{us of Ca- 
ſtile. 


Minute, which tho* it may 
cerv'd by Philoſophers, is not v | 
vious to common Underſtandings. Sud 


are the Objections that have been con 
monly brought againſt this Hypotheſis 
which have render'd it ſo hard of D 


geftion ; and tho' nothing can exculif 


he hard ſaying of that Prophane Kin 
(, ſo well known and ſo often qu 
ted, yet it may be ſo far mollitid 
that having been level'd againſt thy 
Hypothefis, he did not thereby pr, 
tend to correct the Works of GOD AE 
mighty, on y did not believe them u 
have been fram'd in ſuch a manner vi 


GOD, as Ptolemy has deſcrib'd. 


ThE Copernican 
it ſelf upon irs Eaſine 


8 


ces more Compendiouſly than the 


. val 

wigs „and the greif, 
Compendioufneſs of the way it 906 | ( 
in: But tho? it accounts for Appearing 
othe . | 


dots : 
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bes, and without the vaſt Apparatus, 
Hat is required in the Prolemaic Hypo- 
enfible as the other does: For as the 
Pelerity of Motion in the former ex- 
Feeds all Belief, fo the Regularity of 
Motion is unfathomable in this. The 
Motion of the Earth is of hard enough 
Pigeſtion in it ſelf, but ſuppoſing it 
o move in a fluid Medium, who is 
ere that can imagine, that it ſhould 
ge ſo regular and uniform as it is? 
he Fluid, with which it is environ'd, 
Ind in which it moves is unſtable, 
Ind mutable, confiſting of little Bo- 
uo dies, chat are always altering their Po- 
fe Sion to one another „ and changing 
| ici ſhapes by conſtant and mutual 
pe Attrition; and yet tho' the Ambient 
Fluid be always altering, the Motion 
P the ſame. Tt deſcribes our Days by 
Ws Diurnal Motion upon its own Axis, 
pur Years, by its Annual Revolution, 
Ind our Seaſons, by that and its In- 
Elination, and all "theſe fo regularly, 
s not to vary in ſo many Succeſſions 
Se dt Ages; and yet we muſt believe 
art Bhat this Hey and 'Regularity is 


oflBmintait'd by fluckuating Matter, the 


4 


; moſt 


heſis, yet it contains things as incompre- 
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mall. unſtable thing in the Word F | 
The exacteſt Movements or Machina 
that Humane Wit can frame, are fub ! 
je& to innumerable Diſorders, eithe 
from the breaking of the Spring | 
their Motion, or wearing of tha 
Wheels, or ſome other external Impuli 
or inward Decay, and therefore alway 
want our Care, either to ſet them right 
or keep them in order; only this v 
Machine and Frame of things, pn, 
zrves its Courſe; and never varies, tu 
aged in appearance by the moſt un 
conſtant Cauſes... A Man that wel 
conſiders. this will be inclin'd to ent 
tain-a more favourable Opnion of th 
Ancient Philoſophers; and tho 
cannot believe the Heavens to be tun 
ed and acted by Intelligences, yet i 
would find it almoſt as hard to MM 
prehend, how they move without then 
Whatever become of Intelligences, u 
Intellgent Being muſt of Ga, Pil + 
taken in, without which our Phil 
ſophy will be very! unable to do t, 
Aae . + 


418 


＋ HERE is another Difficulty lt | 
this Hypotheſis, which the en 4 
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cans cannot eaſily get over, and which 
will perplex any Man's Underſtan- 

ding that well conſiders it: That the 

Farth is only a Point in reſpect to 

the Univerſe, tho? it be a pretty large 
Poſtulatinn, yet poſſibly muſt be gran- 

ted upon any Hypotheſis ; but that not 

only the Earth, but the whole Magnus 

orbit, or that vaſt Orbit which the 

Farth deſcribes round the Sun, ſhould 

be eſteem'd a Point, (without which 
Suppoſition the Copernican Hypothe- 

is cannot be maintain'd) is ſuch a 
Poſtulatum in Aſtronomy, as the more 

Ba Man thinks of, the leſs eaſily he 

em aſſent to. For what is the Mag- 

u, Orbis, or vaſt Circle, which muſt 

be eſteem'd as a Point? To take only 

the Semidiameter of this Circle, or a- 

bout the fixth part of the whole, 
Higenius (im), no incompetent Judge Cm JColme- 
Jof theſe Matters, has Calculated the er. p. 
Diſtance betwixt the Earth and the“ 
un to about 17 Million German Miles; 

Wor in other Words, that ſuppoſing a ba 
Bullet ſhot from a Gun could retain 1 
always the ſame Velocity it had at =_ 
its firſt Diſcharge, with this ſwift- 
eri neſs in about twenty five Years, it would 1 
can paſs | 
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paſs from the Earth to the Sun: All 


which immenſe Diſtance, is about 
ſixth Part of Copernicus's Point. Ii 
is true Hugenius aſſigns a proportiom 
ble Diſtance (if there can be any Fry 
portion in ſuch an immenſity) to th 
tix'd Stars; for this Bullet being ſha 
again, with the ſame ſwiftneſs, he (. 
ſuppoſes, it might come at the neared} 
of the fixt Stars in about 700 Yea 
which is ſuch a Diſtance as comma|ſ 
Apprehenſions cannot reach, and wil 
once more require a Philoſopher's Un 
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IN this vaſt Compaſs, our Aſtro 
nomers have diſcover'd new Worl4M 
(like that Sanguine Conqueror who wall 
ſeeking out new Worlds before the oli 
one was half ſubdu'd;) every Plane 
muſt be a World, and every Star mut 
have its Planets : This Project wa 
purſu'd by Mr. Fentanelle in a pl 
ſing entertaining way, but has been 


embraced by others with greater Sci. 
ouſneſss What theſe Worlds ar 


might as well be left undetermin',] 
GOD having thought fit to ſay lit: 
of them, and having plac'd them be- 


$ pou LEARNING. 


Al ond our reach ; But if we may gueſs 
our gt the Diſcoveries that are to be made 
t n the remoteſt Stars, from thoſe that 


ton BE ve been made already in the neareſt, 


kunde Moon, I do not think they will 


0 th: ake any great addition to Knowledge. 


: fat muſt be confeſs'd that mighty Diſ- 
© (n) overies have been talk'd of in that 
cart Planet: Hevelius has given us its Ge- 


(ear [ graphy, and has mark'd out (o) every (o) Seleno- 


* Bountain and Valley, Sea, and River, graph. p. 
wi 


& exactly as if he had been there, in 26. 


Ui lis accurate Map -of that World. 


Ricciolus Cp) has gone a little farther, 0% Ame; 


Ind has aſſign'd every Aſtronomer his ef. 2c4. 
[try Proportion of Ground: You may there 
orla det with the Land of Copernicus, 


Falileus and Leplar; and it is but juſt 
> 0 


hat they ſhould have the Benefit of 


amel heir Invention: And the ſame Au- 


nut 


For, to ſhew his Modeſty, has plac'd 


7 Ficciolus in the beſt and moſt conſpi- 
lex 


uous Spot of Ground in that World. = 
cl gut are theſe Men in earneſt? Or do 0 


cn e yet know where we are? That the | 
ay | Moon is an Opake Body is no new | 
nd Piſcovery, the Nature of Eclipſes has 5 
tth ng ſince ſhewn it, and I am afraid it 0 
be little we yet know beyond this. 


N For 
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and Watry Parts imbibe the Lig 


Tune that runs in our Ears) and afte 
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For tho' the Moon has been divide r 
into Sea and Land, and the Diviſion e 
much acknowledg'd , that a Man 
Parts muſt have been ſuſpe&ed, th 
would have doubted of the thing 
and tho? the obſcure Parts of its Body 
have heen generally thought to bM 
Watry, and the Luminous Parts, EarthyMo 
and Solid; yet this Diviſion ſeems riſ 
ther to be grounded upon an Inferene 
of Reaſon, to wit, That the ObſurMh 


whereas the Earthy Solid Parts ret: 
it, than upon the Experience of Sent 
aſſiſted by Glafles. Theſe Glaſſes in 
deed diſcover the difference betwixt tui 
Dark and Luminous Parts much mor 
clearly, than the naked Eye can, but 
will never ſhew the Nature of eithe 
or what ſubſtance they are of, mud 
leſs diſtinguiſh the different Portion 
of Farth and Water : But Men cont 
poſſeſs'd with an Opinion of Seas ant 
Rivers, and then eafily think they ſe 
them (as every Sound does anſwer ths 
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one Man has ſeen them, it is a RM 
proach to the next, not to be as acuttMz 
and diſtinguiſhing as he, and. ſo wid: 
cheat one another into a tolerable & 
greemen 
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reement. That this is the Caſe I am 


* 
ſo 


&crily perſwaded, for tho? I can neither 
pretend to good Eyes, nor good Glaſſes, 


Ind therefore will lay no weight upon 


ny own Opinion, yet Hugenius, who 
F them in Perfection, and who writ 
Wince theſe accurate Maps were taken, 
Would neither obſerve Seas nor Rivers 
n the Moon, and exprefly denies, that 
Iny ſuch are to be ſeen there (4). 
dun here is this Reaſon beſides, that if a- 
iche ſuch were, they muſt neceſſarily 
fle iſe 2 mighty Atmoſphere, which, as 
ene t would hinder our clear Proſpect at 
s ill times, ſo by its Clouds, it would 
t tue metimes darken one part of the Moons 
mor 

butl 
ther 
nuch 
ons 
OMe 
and 
y le 
r the 


Wways the ſame : So that, as far as I 
En fee, we know little more of the 
Noon, than that it is an Opake and ſolid 
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k-Fvention, and the Diſcoveries that 
cute 


Wave been made by them are very con- 


d wezderable; but as to the diſcovering 
7. 1 thereby 


ven 


Body, and ſometimes another; whereas 
go the Dark and Luminous Parts are 


Body, and ſo much we were pretty 
Well aſſured of, before Teleſcopes came 


113 


And (%) Coſmo: 


theor. p. 


114. 


ata No doubt Teleſcopes are a Noble 
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mals to feed upon them, and all thei; 


ſo the whole Chain falls to pieces. 


. 28 


thereby the Nature and Subſtance , 
Heavenly Bodies, I look upon it as u 
terly impoſſible: And yet this is ti 
modiſh way of framing new World N 
we firſt obſerve Seas and Rivers in r 
Moon, and if ſuch be there, then E 
muſt be Plants that they Water, an 
if Plants, there muſt be likewiſe Ani 


are deſign'd for the Service of Maſe 
The Reaſon is eaſily carried further 
for if the Moon be a World, by Pr 
rity of Reaſon, ſo muſt the other Pl 
nets be alſo; and if all the viſible P⁶RK t 
nets are carried about in the vortaM 
of the Sun, which is no better tha 
the other Stars, no doubt, the othe 
fix'd Stars have their attending Pl-M 
nets, as well as the Sun, and ſo wil 
have a Plurality of Worlds with | 
Witneſs: But this Chain of Reaſo-WE 
ning is eaſily broken, by breaking it 
firſt Link; for if there be no Water 
in the Moon, in conſequence of that 
neither are there any Plants or Ani 
mals, or Men; and if none of thee 
be there, by Parity of Reaſon, neither 
are there any in the other Planets, and 
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N Ta ESE World-Mongers are 4 

0 ays objecting the improbability of 
ride BGOD's framing ſo many vaſt and Glo- 

þ Irious Bodies, only for the ſake of this 
then Earth, fo inconliderable a Portion of 

aul the whole: Amongſt the reſt Huge- 
Ani us, who in one place maks this Ob- 
the jection, in another part of his Book 
Mea (ö), as if he had forgot himſelf, thinks (0) 7. 33. 
ther it enough to ſay, that GO D raiſed 
TP chis mighty Frame of things, that he 
Pf might contemplate and delight himſelf 
thereby; and were there no other 
KReaſon, we ought to acquieſce in this: 
But they that argue thus, ſeem to mea- 
ſure things by their Bulk, Which is 
Ja falſe way of Reaſoning; there is 
more Beauty and Contrivance in the 
h Structure of a Human Body, than 
there is in the Glorious Body of the 
Sun; and more Perfection in one Ra- 
tional Immaterial Soul, than in the 
. whole Maſs of Matter, be it never ſo 
„ bulky, There cannot then be any Ab: 
ſurdity in ſaying, That all things were 
created for the ſake of this in- 
feriour World, and the Inhabitants 
| thereof, and they that have ſuch mean 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of METAPHYSICS _ 4 


SETAPHYSICS ha- 
i ving fo great an hom þ 
with Logic, and being ſo 

interwoven with the Lear- 

I ning of the Schools, I 

need ſay leſs 85 them in this Place: 
hey are ſtil'd by Ariſtotle Natural 
Theology, from whence we may be en- 
abled to take ſome Meaſures of them; 

for Natural Theology is in it ſelf a poor 
Ap Peak Thing, and Reaſon unaſſiſted has 
not been able to carry the cleareſt Phi- 
Mlolophers very far, in their Purſuit af- 
4 „ ter 
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118 REFLECTIONS 
ter Divine Matters: We have ſeen 
this already in practical Truth, and the 
Reaſon lies ſtronger, in ſuch as ar 
Speculative, And if we ſee ſo dimly 
in Phyſical Matters, which are nearu 
our Senſe, and in a manner expos'd u 
View, how much more muſt we be 
bewildred in our Search after Spiri: 
tual abſtracted Truths, in the Conſide. 
ration of Univerſals, and of Thing 
of a Tranſcendental Nature, ſuch 33 
fall properly under the Conſideration 
of Metaphyſics? For tho* Metaphyf. 
cal Truths may be certain enough in 
their own Nature, yet they are not u- 
ſually ſo to us, but being abſtrulN 
Things, and lying deep and remot:W 
from Senſe, it is not every one that i 
cipable of underſtanding them, ani 
there are yet fewer that underſtand] 
their true Uſe. They are uſually u- 
der the Conduct of ſubtle Men, ani 
theſe nice Profeſſors, inſtead of reſo- 
vingDoubts, have ſpun out new Diff. 
culties, and fram'd Labyrinths out «if 
which they have ſcarce been able to 
diſentangle themſelves : So that Metz | 
phyſics, which were at firſt only N. 


tural 
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ſeen 
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lh 
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Spiri. 
nſide 
hing 


h 3 
5 that Quantity i is the Object of Mathe- 
matics, and Matter of Phyſics, and ſo 
of the reſt ; the Metaphyſicians have 


_ to any tolerable Agreement 
about the Object of this Science, or 


mot Sopience, or whatever you will call it. 


at ; Suares produceth fix different Opi- 


nions, and himſelf brings the 2 
And as to its Affe- 
ddions, they are again at a Plunge to 


and | = out Affections different from Be- 
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rural Theology, are now become the 


artificial Thing 1 in the World. 
Ons need only dip into any Sy- 


ſtem, to ſee how theſe Men are plun- 


ged in ſetting out; for whereas there 
are two Things of principal e 
Ban in Metaphyſical Knowledge, 1 

Object and Affections; and —— 
UPtilofophers are pretty well agreed a- 
bout the Object of other Sciences, as 


which is his own. 


, (which ſeems to comprehend eve- 
” Thing) for if the Aßſedtions and 


t of 1 2 are the ſame, their Demon- 
ſtrations ate Identical , and prove no- 
thing. But theſe are dry Conſidera- 
url I 
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Work, and is rather an Eflay, than: 
compleat Treatiſe ; for tho' he has lef 


fourteen Books upon the Subject, ye 
they arc loſe and indigeſted, which 


was not uſual with Ariftotle, where he 
has given his laſt Hand; and the two 
laſt are ſo foreign to his Deſign, and ſo 


unſuitable to the place they ſtand in, 


that ſome have thought fit either to 
ſtrike them out of his Works, or to 
place them in a new Order: And in. 
deed his twelfth Book ſhould ſeem to 
be his laſt, which concludes with his 
Notion of GOD and Spiritual Beings; 
though none of his Books are Divine 


enough, to give a true Account of Na- 
tural Theology. It is plain, he wants 


Light in theſe Matters, and neither 


knows where to fix, nor what to de- 
termine; which is one Reaſon of the 
Obſcurity of his Books of Metaphyſics, 


for no Man can write clearer than he 


thinks. And therefore his Commentz- 


tors have often tugg'd in vain, in labour- 
ing to make out a Meaning, where pol- 
ſibly the Author himſelf was at a Los. 
f any Man could have underſtood 

. C4 him, 


Waar Ariſtotle has done upon 
this Subject, is much ſhort of a perfe& 
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in, 
Fhereas he has been repreſented as too 
Poſitive and Dogmatical in his Opini- 
ns, it is the Fault of his Followers, 
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BJ him as much as perhaps any Man 
rer did; and yet after he had read his 


upon ö im, Avicen had the beſt Plea, who 


ried 


Dm * 


pas as ſubtle a Philoſopher, and ſtudy- 


Metaphyſics forty times over, and had 


| hem all by heart (which I will ven- 


ure to ſay, is more than ever any 
Ilan will do again) he was forc'd to 


by them aſide as unintelligible (5). (5) . vit. 


One thing I muſt do him Right, that 2 5 


got His: He begins theſe Books in a 
ery different manner: 


Ton) is taken up with Doubts, and 


the makes one Mark of a Philoſopher, 


nos of a Knot, before he can untie it. 


go that the Art of Doubting is no new. 


vention, having been known to Arz- 
Wjotle, as well as the Moderns, with 
Wis Difference only, that he does it 
Wore modcitly, and is not fo Scepti- 


3 His third f 
Book (for the two firſt are chiefly Pre- 


ind gives this Reaſon, becauſe unleſs a 
lan knows how to find out and ſtate a 
Pifficulty, it is impoſſible to ſolve it; as 
Man muſt ſee the Folds and Wind- 


cal, 


e Title of the firſt Chapter is, The 
e of Doubting; to do which well, 


121. 


122 REFLECTIONS | 
cal, as the firſt mighty Pretender 9 
this Way. 5 


A N Þ becauſe we are come thus ful 

let us conſider this new Method d 
Knowledge by Doubting, upon which 

our Modern Metaphyſics turn ſo mud 

and of which our new Philoſopher 

talk ſo loudly : For my part I can {| 

no great Uſe either of their Doubtin 

or of the Knowledge it leads to. Full 
what is it we muſt doubt of? Even d 

the moſt certain Truths in Nature, «if 

the Verity of our own Bodies, as wh: 

ther we have Hands, Arms and Leg 

© cart. (- And what is the firſt Knowledy 
Princiz, that reſults from this Doubting? Thi 
7.2 **-finceI doubt, Iam ; for that whidſf 
'.* doubts, muſt it ſelf neceſſarily have 
Being. Now allowing all this, I uf 

not think we are much the wiſer : Fa 

] 


had ever any Man real Doubts of the: 
Matters? Or did ever any Man in h, 
Wits queſtion the Truth of his ow 
Being? Such Doubts and ſuch Prooiiſ 
are only fitted for melancholy Perſons 
and 1 hope, we are not Philoſophizi 
at this Time of Day to yield Con 
Aion to ſuch Men. Evident Tio 4 


a 
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Ind firſt Principles may be reaſonably 
uppos'd; and indeed they muſt be 
uppos'd, for they are not capable of 
proof, there being nothing clearer by 
Which they may be prov'd ; and for a 
lan to offer a Proof in ſuch Matters, 


7 
B 
G 1 


el Advancement of Knowledge. The 
ld Way of proceeding upon allow'd 
Principles ſeems to me more rational 
han this Method of queſtioning every 
ning, till we have unſettled the firſt 
Pounds and Foundations of Truth; 
Ind however uſeful Doubting may be 
In Philoſophical Enquiries, it ought 


Froundleſs Doubt is ſo far irrational. 


ArrER our Philoſopher has done 


pay make a pompous Show, but it is no 


Wlways to ſuppoſe a Ground, for a 


Brith Doubting, and has prov'd to us 
pur own Exiſtence, he brings us at 


N iſt to the Being of a GOD (i), in 


ich a great Part of his Metaphyſics © 3. 


Ws ſpent; and I am fo unwilling to 
Veaken any Proof to that Purpoſe, that 
hall paſs it over: Only thus much 


roof from the Idea, is the abſtruſeſt 


End the leaſt concluſive Argument that 
- - has 


my be inoffenſively ſaid, that his 


Med i. 
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fo full of Thinking, that he ha 
made Cogitation to be the Subſtance 


has been brought; for tho' conſtant aui 
univerſal Agreement in the Notion «lf 
a GOD, may be a good Argument yi 
prove his Exiſtence; and familiar «M 
nough to the weakeſt Capacities, ye 
this Idea, as manag'd by our Auth 
is neither clear nor the moſt concly 
five : For what is there of either, "uM 
the objective Perfection or Reality M 
this Idea, being greater than the fo 
mal Perfection or Reality in the Min 
and there fore that this Idea cannot pu 
ceed from thence, but muſt have ſom 
ſuperior Cauſe to produce it? When a 
ter all, this objective Reality is nothiny 
more than an Operation of the Mind 
or rather a Mode of its Operation 
which is ſuch a Reality, as one woul 
imagine, the Mind alone might bez 
ble to give it. 


Bur this Philoſopher's Metaphy: 
fics are only Meditations, a complet 
Treatiſe was to be given us by his Fo. 
lowers; amongſt whom M. Poiret, 
know not how, has obtain'd a Name; 
he has refin'd upon his Maſter, and i 
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thing 
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been let alone. 
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f of the Mind (x),and in purſuance of this, 


on the Eſſence of God to be likewiſe Co- 


Igitation; which, with other odd Opi- 
I 


nions will hardly recommend him to 
Confidering Men. TI always look'd up- 


on M. Poiret qs a Phanatic in Philoſo- 
oncu phy, and have been confirm'd in my 


r, i Opinion, but what has happen'd ſince; 


ty d Br a Phanaticiſm has no Bounds, he 


has fince (if he be the ſame Man) ex- 


Minz preſsd it in his Divinity, by licking 
t p ub 
24 ns of a filly Woman, of whoſe inſpira- 


ena in he is as well aſſured, as of the Be- 


% of God (y); an Expreſſion which B, 
Wothing but Enthuſiaſm can excuſe — — 


atio from Blaſphemy. And therefore I have 11e. 


he more wonder'd to ſee a Compari- 


the Vomit, and adoring the Opini- 


ſon form'd betwixt Plato and M. Poi- 


Iubsr rank Mallebranch in the ſame 


Order, whoſe Recherche has furniſn'd 
put ſuch refin'd and abſtracted Meta- 
Phyſics, as if they were deſign'd for 
Tomprehenſors; he has exalted Ideas 
o their utmoſt Height; and becauſe 
hey bore not with them Certainty e- 


nough, 


_ —— — ʒ—2——. 
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(x) Cogi- 
tat. Rat.l. 
2. C. 3. 3. 
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( Rech. 


G3: Far. 
1. G 6. 5 


and it 1s withal ſo like the inwal 


to make it over reputable: To whit 


err; to wit, in the Wiſdom of G0] 


the Place of Spirits, as Space is of Bui 


all things in this Ideal or Intelligibl 
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nough, whilft they were barely Of 
rations of the Mind, or Repreſentaiſ 
ons from External Objects, he. hl 
plac'd them in a Subject that cannfi 


himſelf; whom having ſuppoſed to bj 


dies, and that there is an intimate Un 
on betwixt GOD and the Soul of My 
by attending to him, who 1s alwy | 
preſential to our Minds, we are to {| 


G aces oo. aa ca[]c ce , ! 


World (S). Now, tho? there can H 
no doubt, but GOD can lead us intoll 
Truth, by diſplaying himſelf to u 
and perhaps may deal thus with u 
when we are in Heaven; yet this un 
ſeems too ſupernatural whillt on Earl 
and too clear for frail and weak Ma 
who are not yet to know by Viſion | 


Light of a New Se& of Men, as nd 


purpoſe *tis very remarkable, Thi 
Mallebranch's Opinion having been & 
pouſed of late, by an ingenious Perla 
of our own, with all the Advantages 
Beauty of Style, and Perſpicuny « q t 
ee yet the Men of New 4 t 


» 
* 


y Ops Gave taken ſuch hold of it, as to make 


ſentziſ t neceſſary for him to write an Apolo- 
ie h to diſengage himfelf from the Qua- 
canneMW-rs, who would needs kave it thought 
GO ey had gain'd a Rog (a): 
| to HMherein, though he has diſtinguiſh'd 
of Behimſelf from theſe People, yet thus 
e Ui puch he owns, That if the Quakers 
f Mu r ſtobd their own Notion, and knew 
alwa 
to ; to reſolve it, it would not very 
Jig h differ from his. In another thing 
An | 

ntoalhcſe Men of Thought have too low 
to u value for Human Learning, either 
ith uM 
is wil 


he Book of Nature, in reſpect of that 
Ear 


Lieht which diſplays it ſelf from the 
Mes World, by attending to which 
ion ich pure and defecate Minds, they 
nwadMippoſe Knowledge to be moſt eaſily 
as nd 
whidWeen formerly eſteem'd uſeful, but in 


Tais compendious Way to Knowledge, 


provided we make our Approaches, 
With our Souls purg'd, and with due 
Ereparation of Mind, there needs lit- 
ity Me more than Application and Atten- 
Lig don. Indeed Prayer has been made a- 


hav nother 


A 


een tl 
Peridl 


i980 


here is too great an Agreement, that 


it lies in our common Books, or in 
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(a) Cond. 
Hum. Lif. 


p. 183. 


e to explain it, and into what Princi- 
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CHAP. X. 
ür 


25 "i | any Hiſtorian who does 
== not write true Hiſtory, 


if you will take an Ac- 


i count of him from his 
Neffe, and not be too nice in ex- 
mining his Book : The firſt Pages are 
fully filled with the Care and Inte- 
Writy of the Author, which, poſſibly, 


ho have taken moſt Care, have been 
Earg'd with ſome Negligence ; and 
* of them have been ſo far faulty, as 

bo extort a Confeſſion from One of their 
8 K Nu mber, 


ALB 


re to be found no where elfe: Thoſe 
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Number, wherein he fairely om 

That there is none of the Hifſtoriſ 

that do not lye in ſome things (5), Wl 
(% Vie. names ſome of the moſt unexceptia 
J 


init. — ble, and pretends to be able to mi 
Neminem good his Charge by unconteſtli 


Scri torum | | A 

. er Proofs. Let us take a ſhort View, 
ad Hiſtori- „ 
am pertinet, non aliquid eſſe mentitum. 


4 


W x have little conſiderable remi 
ing of Prophane Ancient Story, «fl 
cept what we have left us by the G7 

and Romans : For as to the Chal 
Hiſtory of Beroſus, and the Ep tig 
of Manetho, they both writ fince I 
rodotus, and we have only ſome FH 
ments of them left, preſerv'd by Ji 
phus, Euſebius, G. And the Bod 
that go under theſe great Names, ai 
the 1mprudent Forgeries of Annius 
 Fiterbo. And as to Sanconiathon, wi 
has given us the Phenician Hifton 
tho” he pretends to be much more 4 
cient, yet his great Antiquity has bee 
queſtion'd by Scaliger, and his very l 
ing by Mr. Dodwell : So that thoſe 
are to depend on are the Greeks al 

Romans. 
TI 


rn 


== ©. 


cv 


— 


. 


— 


upon LEARNING. 


Tas Greeks, as they have not 
), 
ptionMſpet, ſo their Truth and n 
> m4 this Particular has been always fo 
teſtil 


1ew, 


Wucſtionable, that Græcia Mendax has 
Ween ſtigmatiz'd in Hiſtory : We have 


bre the Olympiads ; the Times before 
Wee were the Mythic Ages, and are 
ble; and when the Hiſtorical Age 
@mnmenceth, our Accounts of Things 
We not much better: For they having 
It originally had any Public Annals, 
Regiſters of Things; and amongſt 
fn Weir Ancient Authors, the Poets having 
Dee what ſort of Accounts are to be 
Wocdted from thoſe Men, who were 


ther to follow uncertain Reports and 


regis 


"i 


graditions, or what is much worſe, 
Copy the Poets. Accordingly, their 
t Accounts were very looſe, and 
ther Poems than Hiſtories, which 
Wcy have been charg'd with by the Ro- 
rs pretty freely; and Quinctilian is ſo 
Ir from ſoftning the Matter, that he 
@mpares the Liberty they took to a 


5 


WW 


K 2 expos'd 


" tolerable Account from them be- 
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en noted for their Veracity in any 


d the firſt Rank, we may eaſily ima- 


| Poetic Licence (c). But no Man has (c) Inftiv. 


l. 2. c. 4. 


132 REFLECTIONS | 
(4) Contr. expos'd them ſo much as Foſepbus (4 | 


1 has done. He tells them, Their 4M | 
* counts of Things are all novel; Tu öl 
they have no Public and Authentic Mu 
nals, nor any Author more ancient tf 
Homer, and thoſe they have, do diſi har 
from one another; That Hellanicus & io. 
fers from Acuſilaus ; That Aculilato 
correfs Heſiod, and Hellanicus E- 
rus : He again is corrected by Tim ( 
as Timzus 7s by others, and Herodot H 
by all: And yet this is that HerodotuMar 
who has been ſtil'd the Father of HE 
ſtory ; tho he might with equal Rol 
be nam'd the Parent of Fable. I HH s 


what Apologies have been made f to 
him, cſpeclally from late Voyages al d 
Diſcoveries : But it is enough to f 
he cannot be defended, and that tha 0 
few Inſtances, which have been brougi n 
do rather ſhow the Wit of his ApolvWy n 
giſts, than ſignifie much towards ti] «© 
redeeming the Credit of their Author i 
His Miſtakes are too numerous and tw 2 
groſs to be accounted for, from font 
accidental Agreement with modenM © 
Diſcoveries. : 


[1 
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S 8 upon LEARNING, 
% 3 

„% 1T muſt be confeſs'd, ſome of the 
T ollowing Hiſtorians have writ more 
ic Mautiouſly; and in this the Children 
ta have exceeded their Father, particu- 
ai rh Thucydides, who has been noted 
s for his Accuracy and Care: But not 
ha to inſiſt upon Foſephus's Authority, 
phon who has not exempted him from the 
neu Common Cenſure, a great part of his 
dot Hiſtory is taken up with large Speeches 
dau and Harangues, which had never any 
H Exiſtence, except in the Imagination 
Ng of his own Brain; and the reſt of his 


£000 
> fa 


[Story 1s of too narrow Extent, both as 
to Time and Place, to be of any conſi- 


; nl derable Importance in the Account of 
lar Ancient Times, of the Darkneſs where- 
oe of he himſelf complains in the En- 


ont. trance of his Book. He who has done 
ob moſt, and whoſe Accounts are moſt 


tie extenſive, is Diodorus Siculus, taking” 


10 his Riſe from the Original of Things, 
to and deſcribing the World in its full 
oe Latitude and Extent ; and let any one 
gen excuſe him from Fable, and the Cauſe 

is yielded. His firſt Five Books are 

almoſt a continual Fable, deſcribing 
[1 inore Ages than the World has had 


K 3 Duration, 
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Ce) Orig. 
Sacr. cap. 
4. 


134 


has ſcarce any thing more incredible, 


ties as only ſerve to amuſe the weake! 
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Duration, and ſuch Nations as have 
had no Being. Lucian's True Hiſtory 


than what may be met with in that 
Author. The beſt thing that can be 
urg'd in his Excuſe is, That he own 
and confefleth the Charge that i 
brought againſt him; entitling hi 
firſt Books, Mythic Hiſtory, which, in 
plain Engliſh, is fabulous; But this 
Argument has been largely proſecuted 
by a learned Pen (e). 


WELL, but however fabulous th: 
Grecians may have been, there may be 
more Certainty in Roman Story: It 
poſſible there may, and yet not near ſo 
much as might be deſired. The mol 
Compleat and only General Hiftoy 
we have among them is Livy, who 
Genius has been thought to equal th: 
Majeſty of the People he deſcribes. To 
paſs by his Patavinity, which hs 
been underſtood by ſome, of Partial. 
ty to his Country, and his long Orat: 
ons that are pure Fiction, and mot 
ſtrous Prodigies, which are ſuch Vani 


ſort of People: His Accounts of r- 
=_— 7 mote 


— 


f upon LE ARNING. 


mote Times are dim and blind; and, 


wk for want of ſufficient Vouchers, are 
bl. Muſtly queſtionable. He himſelf de- 


Ecribes the firſt "Times, to the Foun- 
Wation of Rome, as a Poetical Period, 
&:ther than grounded upon undoubted 
Monuments (/); and after the Buil- 
Wing of the City, he complains, That 
he Uſe of Letters had been very rare, 
End conſequently little could be con- 
Wind to Writing; that therefore the 


et leaſt ſo far, as to the Burning of 


the Lone, when moſt of their publick 

7 be lonuments did periſh with their 

It City (g): Which could they have (4) Lib. s. 
74 Wbeen preſerv'd, yet they were ſo jejune P. 1. 

20} and naked, that they could hardly fur- 

on nh out Materials for a tolerable Hi- 


* 
* 


$ 
Tax firſt Ground of the Roman 
Story, is the Coming of Aineas into J. 
al. ; with this Livy begins his Book, 
tl. Nand uſhers it in with tolerable Aſſu- 
on. ince; and if any thing could be 
ni. non among them, it muſt have been 
ver their own Original; and yet this is fo 
re. fir from being allow'd, that Stra- 
K 4 bo 


1 35 


(f) Lib. 


I. P. I. 


Memory of things was his beſt Guide, 
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1 b Lib. bo (b) plainly ſhows, Aneas never 


ſtirr'd out of Troy; and if Homer 


Authority be of any weight, it is plain 

he did not only die there, but his P. 

ſterity were to reign there in ſu. 

(i) Jad. ceeding Ages (i). And that he neve 
20+ l. 396+ ſet Foot in Italy, has been made pre: 
ty evident, in a late Diſſertation 1 
Cw that Purpoſe (k). And yet notwith 
Aneas ſtanding what can be ſaid againſt it 
4: this was ſo receiv'd a Truth at Row, 
Italia. that the Ancient Families derived fron 
Venus and Æneas; and upon this Rex 

ſon the People of Tray had Privileg 

and Immunities granted them by th 


Romans, eſpecially by J. Ceſar, wh 


derived from them: But this was a 3 
Effect of Partiality to their Count 
and of Vanity, in being thought delcerW 


ded from Gods and Heroes; wherein 
with like reaſon, they have been ſind 
imitated by other Nations. 


Tu E Truth of it is, this Partial: 


ty to their Nation does ſhew it ſelf li 


all their Hiſtorians : They repreſen 1 


themſelves not only as the moſt Val: 
ant People, but likewiſe as the mol: 


r their Wa 


— — — — FrY 


„ Is Ln IH. A 2 : 5 IH 
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ever * Alliances; and having had the 
ner Advantage of writing their own Story, 


lain Whey muſt have been believ'd in all 
pe they ſay, had there not been ſome 


ſuc: 
ever 
ret: 
1 fo 
71th 
{t i 
on 
from 
Rep 
egg 
the 
who 
8 a1 


way left of diſcovering the contrary. 


Enemies had of them. Galgacus, our 
brave Countryman, is introduc'd de- 
ſcribing them as Pyrats and Public 
Robbers, Men of inſatiable Avarice 
and unbounded Ambition, and upon 
© theſe Motives, as Diſturbers of the 
peace of Mankind: And though no 
doubt that noble Speech of his in Tact- 
© ts was made for him, yet the Hiſtori- 


had he not made him ſpeak the Senſe 
un their Enemies had of the Roman Peo- 
cer ple. And tho' Polybius does ſometimes 
ren, cenſure the Roman Juſtice, yet he no 
na where diſcovers ſo much Truth, as 


by what he tells us of Fabius and Phi- 


linus. It ſeems theſe two had writ 
a the Punic War, the one a Roman, the 
fu other 2 Cathaginian; the one blames 
ſent F the Carthaginians almoſt in every 
al thing, and the other the Romans - 
nol It is poſſible they might both be 
Vari plameable, but I know no reaſon 
ll _— 


Themſelves diſcover the Opinion their 


an had not obſerv'd a due Decorinn, 
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why we are not to give as much cre. 

dit to the Carthaginian, as we are toi 

the Roman. Had ſuch Hiſtorians x 
Philinus been yet preſerv'd, we might 

then have known all the Roman Faults 

as we now read little, beſides their Vi- 

tues; tho* we have the leſs need d 

them to this purpoſe, the Chriſtian 4 
rain, Apologilts (J) having left ſuch aſh; 
Felixv, Account of their Juſtice and public I 
Landl. Int. Virtues, as is very inconſiſtent with 
their own Hiſtories. And indeed ve T 

have one ſure way of detecting thei WW. 
Inſincerity, by comparing them with 

Sacred Story. What monſtrous Abſur. 

dities have Tuſtin and Tacitus relatel Wh 

of the Fews, where they might have WW, 

had Opportunities of being better in- 


o 


2 — x ITN GAY - oa r e 
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form'd? And we are not to think WW. 
that they have been more inquiſitive We, 


in knowing, or perhaps much mar: hi 
favourable in deſcribing other Nations; 9 
So that upon the whole, the Roman Wy. 
in this Matter have not much outdone We; 


their Neighbours, th 
N 1 | | 2 | . | | 10 
0 I am not ignorant what mighty i; 
1 Expectations were conceiv'd of one to 
N l . Man (in), I mean Cicero, and how for, ¶ be 


ft! . 1. ward 


u bon LEARNING. 
: ard Men have been in imagining, 


in this kind, had he undertaken the 
Work he once intended. For my part, 
ſcarce wiſh he had, and cannot but 
think he would have been as partial, 
and under as powerful Prejudices as a- 
"1 Why of the reſt: For how do you think 
he had cut out and contriv'd his 


vim om the Foundation of Rome to his 
e Time; and in order to that, deſign'd 
il to begin at his own Conſulate, and 
Errite backward to Romulus (n): A 
very prepoſterous and unaccountable 


ane Good Man was full of himſelf, 
ind was impatient to come at his 
al town Praiſes ; Cataline, no doubt, was 
ein his Head, and after he had preſs'd 
de his Friends to write that War, and 
could not prevail with them to un- 
dertake it, he is reſolv'd to do it him- 
I ſelf: And whether in the Conduct of 

the Work, Cicero's Character would 

not have been too large, and Cata- 
0 ines too foul, I leave to every Man 
to judge: Would not Cataline have 
been painted out in the ſame Dreſs as 


Method, did not the Reaſon appear; 2 


he 
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that nothing could have been wanting 


Work? He had defign'd a Hiſtory 


cal. th, 
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he now ſtands in the four Orationz 

And had our Orator's Hiſtory com: 

down as low as Anthony, ſhould we: 

not have had too much of the Phily. 

pics, to be reconcilable to Truth} 

Cicero requires ſo much of Oratory 

Co) De o- as an Ingredient in an Hiſtorian (1) 

rat. 1. 2 and ſo much Partiality in his om 
Juæt᷑. init. ; . 2 
Epiſt. 12. Hiſtorian, as to confirm the Suſpicion 


. 3. beyond a Doubt. 


IF I ſhould deſcend to Moden 
Times, I ſhould have a large Field be 
fore me; but the Path is ſo trodden 
that every Man's own Reading wil 
furniſh him with Obſervations ; I 
there there ſhould be any Man, who 
has made none of this kind, he need 
only peruſe the Engliſh and French H. 
ſtorians; and by comparing them to 
gether, he will find Matter of Diverl 

on and Admiration at the ſame tim: 
How differently do they deſcribe tit 
ſame Action? how manifeſtly in f. 
vour of a Party? How often do tht 
French glory in a Victory, which wit 
the Engliſh is efteem'd an Ove t, 
throw? And again, How do the E-. ir 
gliſb ſometimes proclaim Victory, * . 
tne 


X non LEARNING. 
ns? | their Enemies think they have given 
one . them a Defeat? How do they both 
we triumph, where perhaps neither of 
Zig them have reaſon to glory ? Or if the 


th; Advantage be too undeniable on our 


ory, fide to be conteſted, as at Agincourt 
(and Crefſey, how do our Enemies ſeek 
ow MW to leſſen it? How do they palliate 
cion every thing, and charge Heaven, or 

© croſs Accidents, or mad Deſpair, with 

the Fortune of the Day 2 How do 
gen they turn every Stone, and labour to 
have the Succeſs and Honour fall A- 
ny where, rather than on the Eng- 
FH Whereas on the other fide, How 
do the Engliſh arrogate all to them- 
ſelves, and their own Courage, and 
1 ſcarce allow any Share to Fortune or 
H. Deſpair, or lucky Accidents? Lou 
p have Fabius and Philinus, only alter- 
er ing the Nation in the French and 
me, E Engliſh. What a Reproach to Truth 
te was it that a Duke of Orleans, one of 
the firſt Perſons in France, ſhould be 
te id to be openly executed for Trea- 
ih fon at Paris, as was reported in twen- 
ver ty Hiſtories, whilſt the Duke was liv- 
E. ing, and could contradict the Report, 


er ho afterwards dy'd in Peace, to the 


WH. | 
1 
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Shame and Ignominy of all his H. 

47 Br- ſtorians (y)? Or who could ins 

Hiſt.cap.q. gine, that it ſhould be thought 2 

univerſal Cuſtom amongſt the Engl 

that upon an Invitation to a Friend; 

Houſe, the Perſon invited, ſhould in 

Complement, lie with his Neighbour! 

Wife? And yet this, however Barbs 

rous it may ſeem, has been relate 

(4) Chot- by an European Hiſtorian (4), a Chi. 

m_— 4. ſtan, and one that lived almoſt to the 

laſt Century. Would not a Mu 

have ſuſpected he had liv'd two Thou 

ſand Years ago, or in ſome remote Cor. 

ner of the World, where the Engl 

had been reckon'd amongſt Barbaroys 
People ? 


—— — 
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 Fnesex are Domeſtick Inſtances 
If we look Abroad, upon the Diſco- 
very of the Weſt-Indies, what ſtrange 
Relations have we had from thence? 
We have been told there of a Nation 
of Amazons, of Giants of a prod 
gious Stature; the People of ſuch 
(r) V. p. monſtrous Shape and truculent A- 
denn y. ſpect, as if they were of another Spe. 
2. 4, Ce. Cies; and as many Cannibal, as might 
Tuch. I. a. eat up an ordinary Country (7) 


- 34» 58 
g 1 20 Whereas, 


people are much of the ſame Size and 


uß shape with the reſt of Mankind: 
ur; gut the Spaniards either faw them in 
rb. Fright, or were under the Vanity 
ted N of reporting ſtrange Things, or be- 
hr. N ing in love with the Gold of the 
the Country, they were to repreſent the 
fan people as Monſters, that they might 


have a fairer Pretence to deſtroy them. 
And ſuch Inſtances may ſerve to il- 
Wuſtrate ancient Hiſtory. Doubtleſs 
Herodotus and Diodorus were impos'd 
upon by ſuch falſe Relations, and had 
not the like Opportunities with us, 
of correcting their Miſtakes. 


C0- 5 : 
w WH 1 sHouULD be infinitely tedious, 
e? Wihould I give a Hiſtory of Incredi- 


ble Things, and therefore I only 
dl. touch upon ſome few, and thoſe too 
ch Matters of Fact, which ought to be 
A- moſt certain: Whereas, ſhould we 
x- kunch out into Myſteries of State, 
ht and the Cabinets of Princes, which 
„re the moſt inſtructive Part, and 

* moſt 


Whereas, upon further Enquiry, we 
meet with no Amazons, unleſs long 
Hair and want of Beards will meta- 
% morphoſe Men into Women, and the 
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I44 


Things, and fall under common 00 


by ſome few of clearer Capacity an 


Motions are only obſerv'd by Ma 


the Miniſters, tho* the Secret be of 
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moſt properly the Buſineſs of an H. . 


ſtorian, we ſhould be ſtill more i 
the Dark. Matters of Fact are vifih 


ſervation ; whereas politick Reaſon 
and Conſiderations are abſtruſe an 
hidden, and only penetrated in 


deeper Reach. Every ordinary Cap 
city can judge of Time by the Poit 
or Hand, but the Spring and Sect 


of Skill. Theſe Men in the State ar 


ten hid, even from them; for the 
Reaſons which Princes give are ofter 
only pretended, and rather what the 
would have others think of them, 
than the true Motives by which the 


are guided. Such things are out 0 


my Road, and therefore I diſmik 
them. 


I SHALL only obſerve further 
That however Vicious our Hiſtoric: 
may be already, there has been one 
way taken to make them more Cor 
rupt, by Secret Hiſtories and Turki 
Spies, and other Books of the like 
Ba- 
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nature; which by an appearance of 
Truth, and by mingling it with Falſ- 
hood, impoſe upon Men of cafie Belief; 
land are now grown ſo numerous, that 
lit is a Matter of Diſcernment to di- 
Iſlinguiſh betwixt Spurious and Genu- 
ine Pieces. To which I may add Va- 
Lrillas and Maimbargh, and other French 
Authors, who write with ſo Romantic 
Jan Air, as if they deſign'd rather Plea- 
ant Books, than True Hiſtory ; and 


Y 
1 


re 11 
iſibl 
00 
aſon 

and 

Int 
2. 
A 
out 


eau rather to entertain, than inform their 
Ma Reader; who give us Paint inſtead 
Fil (0 Dreſs, and make Heroes, if they 
: o- cannot find them. 


IHA vx done with this Head, and 

bave kept cloſe to one Condition of 

Hiſtory, the Conſideration of its 
Truth; for ſhould I take in all the 

$ Conditions requir'd by Volſius and Le 

Ane, we ſhould either have very lit- 

© tlc Hiſtory, or none at all. The Jeſuic 

Le Moyne, one of the laſt that has 

| treated of this Subje&, requires ſuch 

Conditions, and lays down ſuch Rules 

as no Man can follow; and is ſo nice 

n his Examples, as to allow * only * piſc. 1. 

| four Hiſtorians among the Romans, eb. 2. 
and not ſo many among the 9 

5 3 an 


the 
f del 
the 
len, 
they 
of 
mi 


het, 
rie 
one 
J0t- 
ml 
like 
Da- 
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and all of them ſhort of Perfection. 
And as to the Moderns, he is yet more 
ſeruputous, in admitting them into 
Account, only it had been ſtrange, 
had he not found two or three of hi 
own Order, Maſſeus, Strada, and Mari. 
aua, whom he thinks fit to equal with 
Tacitus and Livy, He defigns us 3 
Hiſtory himſelf, and to that end has 
chalk'd out fuch a Method as he 
means to purſue : But if we may judge 
of Iis Veracity, by his eren 
running a Parallel betwixt Hittory 
and Poem ; or of his Prejudices, by 
his Partiality to his Order, he is not 
like to out-do his Predeceſſors: And 
notwithſtanding his great Defign, we 
may conclude this Chapter, as he dos 
his Book, That 4 Compleat Hiſtory ſhi 
not appear, but in that Tear, that diſcovers 
the Perpetual Motion, and the Phileſo- 
pher's Stone. 

IN all this Chapter ] have ſaid no- 
thing of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, from 
Which, next to Sacred Story, we have 
the greateſt Aſſurance; and even from 
Prophane Story (notwithſtanding al! 
its Flaws) we have more Aſſurance, 
than in moſt other Sorts of Learning. 

| CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI 


| Of CuxONOLO Gx. 


HRONO LOG 
S and Geography have 
been look*d upon as 
the two Eyes of Hi- 
ſtory ; if theſe ſhine 
g 0 dim, our Hiſtory 
uvub——v—muſt be yet more 
ſobſcure; without theſe it lies in con- 
ſulion, is only a heap of indigeſted 
Matter, flat and inſipid, and will nei- 1 
ther profit nor delight in Reading. It 
is Time and Place that gives Life as 
well as Beauty, and a naked Relation 
of Things, without Circumſtance, is 
: 7 0 vert 
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very unaffecting Stuff: So that if theſ 


can be had, they will be an acceſſiqn 


of Beauty; in want of theſe, there vil 


be as great a Blemiſh: And in wha 
meaſure we have them, we muſt ney 
Enquire. | 


Ax p here again I ſhall paſs h 
the Fabulous Accounts of Time; 
ſuch as the Chineſe, Egyptian, and 
Chaldæan may be juſtly thought 9 
be: For tho” I/. Voſſius has attemptel 
the Chineſe Antiquity, and the Eg 
tian Dynaſties have been endeavour 
to be reconcilꝰd by our Learned Coun 
tryman Sir John Marſbam; yet ther 
are ſo many things to be ſuppoſed in 
their Accounts, and fo little Poſſbilin 
of Proof at ſo immenſe a Diftancy 
that the Syſtems which they raiſe ar 
perfectly precarious; and whatene: 
the Aim of thoſe Authors was, I doubt 
neither of their Books have done Ser 
vice to Religion. They ſeem to m 
like an Hypotheſis in Philoſophy; 
which being granted, our Philoſopher 


will argue plauſibly upon it, and make 


2 ſhift to reconcile all Difficulties that 
mall be brought, though the * 
the) 
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thek ' they go upon be Fiction and Enchant- 


MoMWed : So theſe Men will {hift off Ob- 
wil ections pretty plauſibly, and lay 
whit things together in ſpecious order, tho? 
next 


leid in the Air. 


® 


Ts true, our Accounts of Gece 


5 b 


nes ¶ are fomewhat more clear and certain, 
au but then they are ſuch as are too 


recent : Tf you trace them up to their 
remote Antiquities, the Græcians are 
as obſcure as the reſt of the World; 
The Athenians, the moſt knowing Peo- 
ple of that Race, know nothing of 
their own Original: According, to 
themſelves they were v76;;8%5, and 


Ef ED . 

had no Original at all. When their 
| Hiſtorical Age takes place, yet their 
| Periods of Time are dark and confu- 


Z . * . . , 
ancient as their Hiſtory, This has 


tha it. There was ſuch Diverſity and 


nol Inequality in their Years, and ſuch 


5 Vat 


the Foundation they build upon be 


either ſprung from the Earth, or 


led, and their Chronology is not ſo 


been obſerv*d by Sir J. Marſbam (a), (a) Cirm. 
hy; who ſhews, that the Ancient Greeks Can p. 14- 
hen were wholly unskilful in Chronolo- “ 

ae 87, eſpecially in the Technical Part of 
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Variety in their Periods and Cycles, 
as did neceſſarily occaſion great Con. 
fuſion ; and it was impoſſible they 
ſhould make right Computations (f 
Times, where they had no ſure Ruk 
to go by: This they had not; and 
accordingly their Year was ſo difor. 
der'd, and their Recurrent Feaſts 
thereby ſo unſettled, that Ariſtophan 

6 4p. (6) pleaſantly tells us, That the Gods 
3 * themſelves did not know them; and 
233, introduceth the Gods complaining «j 
| the Moon, that by her uncertain No- 
tice of theſe Good-Times, they were 
diſappointed of their Entertainments, 
and often forc'd to return back hun. 
gry to Heaven. Meton was the fir 
who adjuſted theſe Differences, and 
reduc'd their Accounts to tolerabk 
Regularity, by the Invention of that 
tamous Period of Nineteen Years, for 
which he has deſerved the Honour 
to be recorded in Letters of Gold; 
Tho? his Period was not ſo accurate, 
as not to be capable of amendment, 
and therefore was afterwards correct- 
ed by Calippus and Hipparchus, ſo very 
unſteady have their Computations I 
been. The Arcadians may have been 

| 5 5 thought 
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cles thought to have been before them in 
on. this, if you will take that Account of 


hey their being before the Moon, aſſign'd 
by ſome; by underſtanding it of their 


having had a Courſe of Lunar Years, 


wule 
before the Greeks had fix'd their Pe- 


and 

for. W riods : unleſs Scaliger's Reaſon will 
aft; be thought more probable (c). 

n 

och Nox are the Noman Computa- 
and tions more regular: It has been look'd 
upon as a matter of wonder, That 


mJ 


No- : the Romans ſhould differ ſo much 

ers in their firſt and great Epocha, the 

ts, Time of building their City: Ona- 

un. Prius (d) reckons upon Seven diffe- (4) c. 
irt rent Opinions, moſt of them main- wn «4 
nd tain'd by conſiderable Authorities, and . b.. 
ble is not a little amazed at the Diſa- 

ut greement. I ſhould have wondred if 

for it had been otherwiſe, conſidering ei- 

ur ther the Darkneſs of their Ancient Hi- 

d; ftory, or the Irregularity and Une- 


te, qualneſs of their Computations. So 
t, little regard had they to Order in 
2. & Time, upon the Foundation of their 
City, that their firſt Years were nei- 
ns ther regulated by the Courſe of Sun 
n or Moon. Romulus inſtituted ſueh a. 
i L 4 Leer 


( Proel 1.4 
ad Emeud. 
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Year as might be expected from: 
Warlike Prince, and an IIIiterat 
People, conſiſting of Ten Month, 
beginning at March, and ending 

— 9 eg December (e); And although thi 
7. Cat, Year was ſoon diſcover'd to fall ſhon 
Rom. l. 3. of the Natural Year and Courſe 
„ the Sun; yet it is probable, he hai 
not Skill, or perhaps Concern enouph 

to correct the Miſtake ; and the Ii. 
tercalations that were made , wer 

done in an unskiltul or negligen 
manner: So that the Tear of Con 

fuſion mult have happen'd ſooner than 

it did, had it not been ſucceeded hy 

a Prince, who had more Inclinatia 

for the Arts of Peace than War, 

Numa undertook the Calendar wher 
Romulus had left it; and tho? I d 

not think he had any aſſiſtance from 
 Pythazoras, as ſome have imagin'l 

0 3 (f), (which J doubt will appear to 
ech be a Chronological Miſtake) yet he 
reduc'd the Year to better order, than 

could be reaſonably hop'd for in ſo dim 

an Age, by adding the two Month, 

which had been wanting in Romulus 
Account, and ordering ſuch TInterct- 

lations to be made, as were neceffary 


run into Summer. 
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o ſet right the irregular Days. 

Er hether it was that his Calendar was 
et very imperfect, or that the High- 
Prieſts (with whom the Power of 
Intercalation was lodg'd) were want- 
ng in their Duty, or whether ſome- 
hat of both concurr'd to the Miſ- 
b Farriage ; this is certain, that before 
H. Cæſar's Time, the courſe of the Vear 
as ſo much diſorder'd, that the 
Months had run back into one ano- 
Ether, their Winter was run into Au- 
tumn, and their Summer into Spring; 
Land had not that wiſe Prince apply'd 
a Remedy, their Winter might have 
Theſe Inconveni- 
encies being obſerv'd by Cæſar, put 
him upon a Reformation, which he 
Jattempted by his Pontifical Power, 
and the aſſiſtance of Soſgines, a skilful 
Aſtronomer; and having run all the 
b irregular Days into one Year, conſiſt- 
ing of Fifteen Months according to 


But 


| Suetonires, or of 445 Days, as Cenſori- 
nus will have it : ho one Year of Con- 
C fuſion he brought their Calendar again 
to order, by ſucha Regulation as is too 
well known, to need to be explain'd. 
However, his Computations (not- 


E 7 


with- 


IH 1 
1 „ 
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to ſuch diſorder, as to occaſion anoth«M 
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withſtanding the Skill of the Undy. 
taker) were not accurate enough, {x 
in leſs than 1300 Years (from th 
Council of Nice, to Gregory XIII.) thy 
Calendar and the Heavens were founſ 
to be again at Diſcord, and to yan 
Ten Days in the Courſe of the Su 
and about Four Days in the Courſe, 
the Moon; which brought things in 


Year of Confuſion, under that Pope, i 
the Year 1582. 


A x p tho? this Pope's Reformation 
has been thought ſo compleat, as t 
be ſtyPd A Perpetual Calendar, ant 
Medals have been {truck upon the(c: 
caſion, to perpetuate the Memory d 
the Thing, yet he muſt be a bol 
Man that will undertake it {hall be 
perpetual; or will venture to main- 
tain it to be ſo exact, as not to ad. 


mit of Improvement. This is wel 


known, that it had not been long a. 
broad, till it was cenſured, and is 
Failings diſcover'd by Scaliger and 
Calviſius, and wanted an Apolog 


from Cladius, who had been one 0 


the principal Perſons employ'd in tix 
I: 


2 00 ﬆ ro 
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nde MneſGgn ; with fo little ſucceſs notwith- 

h, Utanding, that if we will believe Sca- 
n ti; ger (g), it wants a Second Apology. () Sea. 
the And unleſs the Motions of the Sun iger an. 
ound cre perſectly regular and uniform, 
varfWeren to Minutes and Scruples, (which, 
ouW:ccording to the beſt Calculations, 

rle ofthey are not) it is ſcarce poſſible they 

5 old fall under an invariable Rule. 


However this be, unleſs this Calendar 
were more generally recely'd, than it 
ths yet. been, it is like to occaſion fur- 
ther Confuſion : For whilſt it reaches 


tion little further, than to thoſe King- 
s doms under theObedience of the Pope, 
and and the Julian Account obtains, in al- 
O Wmoſt all the other C hriſtian Parts of 
/ 08MEurope, we are cutting out Work for 
0d WM future Critics, who are like to find 


be Wimployment enough ſome Hundred 
n. Lears hence, in reconciling the Dif- 
ad. Wicrences which ſhall ariſe from the 
vel old and New Style. 


8 FR OH this Hiſtorical Account of 
nu Times, I think we have a fair Speci- 
men of the Uncertainty of Chronolo- 
A gy. Should we remove the Scene 
lc WF om Times to Men, they will further 
_— 8 evince 


1 
l 
. .* 
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his great Work of the Emenaation 
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evince this Truth: The two Grey 
Men in this ſort of Learning, wen 
Scaliger and Petavias; the former 
theſe has taken prodigious Pains up 
the Subject, which appears in ſever! 
of his Works, ſo more particularly, i 


Times, of which he had fo good u 
Opinion, and was ſo much compte 
mented by Learned Men, upon hy 


Divineand Immortal Work, that a Main 


would have imagin'd the Difficultis 
in the Accounts of Time had be 
pretty well clear'd, and little leſt i 
be done further. His Divine Wir 
had not been long abroad in the Word 
er it was taken Notice of by Peta. 
us, who had ſpent as much Time it 
theſe Studies as Scaliger had; and is 
far ſrom allowing him thoſe might 
Praiſes, that he ſhews, he had ben Wi 
almoſt under a continued Miſtake, 4Wt 
great Part of Petavius's Doctrine i! 
1:imes, is ſpent in confuting Scalizer, Wt 
ſcarce a Chapter in his Five firſt large WM! 
Books, wherein Scaliger is not ment: 
on'd, and his many Errors and Hall WW 
cinations difcover'd ; in fuch manner 
that his Work mighras reaſonably b 

e ent. 


F-7 
- 


| upon LEARNING 
Untitled, a Confutation of Scaliger, as 


er low him to have done any thing well 
upon Chronology; or to have made any 
ven onſiderable Diſcovery, unleſs it were 
ly, un the Julian Period: And after he 
on had granted him that Praiſe, as if he 
d uf had done him too much Honour, he 
apl. Nretracts that Commendation, and will 


hot allow him to be the Inventor of 
that Period, but to have ſtole it from 
the Greeks (0. And 


orll WPrimate perhaps with Mgr in Je 4 
40 more rea ſon doesattri- ane Periodi met hodam enplicavi: 
c 1 Wbutetoa Countryman © 1 NT ain 
150 Wot our own, a Biſhop ſe Pied illins Inventorem, ac 
„ e 
been Wing only a Technical 2. I. 9. 6. 1. 

e. 4 ching, and common 

e Meaſure for fixing and reducing o- 

ge; ther Periods unto, and it ſelſ no real 

arge Period in time; tho? it be of good uſe, 

nt. as an Inſtrument to work with, yet it 

ill is no real Diſcovery in the Accounts 

nen of Time, which notwithſtanding this, 

be remain in the ſame Obſcurity, only 


Doctrine of Times. He will ſcarce 


they 
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bf that Invention had () 4 profeo in vr Scrip- 


tis a7 eo Chronologicis libris ni- 


een allow'd him, hil fer? eſt, quod momentum ali- 
0 which our Learned uod ad rem ullam habeat; quod- 
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Noman Calendar, 
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they may be rang'd in better Orde 
under this common Period, than the 
were in before : So that either Scal. 
ger had diſcover'd nothing, at lei 
nothing conſiderable, or he has bea 
very unjuſtly cenſured by his Adver. 


ſary Petavius. In many things, wilt 
doubt, they have been both of then 


ba 
FT iS 


miſtaken ; tho? both of them preteni 


to demonſtrate, and in many of ther Wo 
Calculations proceed with Mathem ſſo: 
tical Aſſurance. þc 


Wu a T has been done ſince, hi 
been chiefly in the Hiſtorical Part fic 
Chronology, (the Controverſie fon: 
Years ago, having run much in tx i 
Technical, the Reformation of th WW 
having probably f: 
turn'd Men's Diſputes that way) Wb: 
wherein Father Pagi has excell'd, and 
from one accidental Obſervation ( 
ſay nothing of his other Diſcoverie) 
concerning the Quinquennalia, Dee 
nalia, and other Roman Feaſts, has g. 
ven much Light to the Roman M M 
and diſcover*d the Miſtakes of Scal. 
ger, Petavins, Beronius, and molt d 


the Hiſtorians and Chronologers,wl0 
hate 


5 upon LEARNING. 


rde; 
the 
ral. 

leit 
beer 
dver: 
„ 00 
them 
atend 
ther 
Elnd. 


ew; he ſeems to glory too much, 
yhere he compares it to the Diſcove- 


j of the . fi-Inaies by Columbus O. 


Leher, as he begun to write about 


one it with like Succeſs ; and from 
bne dark Hints, and particularly 
bom his Obſervations upon Plotinus's 
Lie by Porphyry, has given much 


has 
rt 0 
ſome 
| the 
the 
ablj 
yay) 
And 
| (t0 
ieh 
ecen- 
8 g 
"aſt 
calls 
{t 0 
who 
129 


Tory, in his Cypriamic Annals: Tho? 
cannot altogether have the ſame O- 
nion of his Poſthumous Chronol 


Prejudice, even in good Men! The 
iſhop in this Work being to ſettle 
nd adjuft the Succeſſion of the Ro- 
In Biſhops ; it happens that Easy. 
nds Annals were of good uſe to 
is Purpoſe, and very agreeable to 
be Biſhop's Opinion. Who this Ex- 
$145 was, is well known, one whom 
I! Biſhop in his Vindication of Jo- 


credited, 


ve writ before his Time. How far 
$:. Obſervation will hold, Time muſt 


he ame time with Pagi, fo he has 


El Works: For behold the Power of 
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(i) Pagi,- 
Diſſert. 
Hy pat. 9. G. 


Our late Incomparable Biſhopoſ 


Licht to a very obſcure Part of Hi- 


Witins's Epiſtles (H, had reprefented (i) Y:. 
þ too modern Authority to be much ©: 
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tradicting himſelf: And yet this fans 
Eutychius, when he favours the B 


(1) Oper. 
Poſt hum. 
Diſ. I. C. 


14. 


(m] De U- 
u Num. 


P. 859. 


ignorant (0, and the Biſhop is ſo pol. 
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credited, living in the Tenth C entun 
and ignorant of the Affairs of hj 
own Church, a trifling Arabic Hiſt. 
rian, without Judgment, and con 


{ſhop's Opinion, tho' he knew lit 
of his own Church, is good Auth: 
rity in the Affairs of the Chill 
of Rome, where he had reaſon to he 


eſs'd with him, that he forſakes ou 
Greek and Latin Authors, to folloy 
his Footſteps ; altho* his Authoriy 
be really of no Value; and he ls 
had that Right done him, to be cos. 
temn'd by moſt of thoſe who han 


taken notice of him; except Mr. & 
den, who to gratifie his Anger againl}Mit 
the Biſhops, gave us a Part of thb 
Author, and encouraged Dr. Poſt! 
to publiſh the reſt. [is 

Ja 
Wx have been promis'd greife 
things of late from Medals and 1.0 
ſeriptions: Ez. Spanheym, famous ww 
his Book De Uſa Numiſmatum, lu tt. 
largely ſhewn the Uſe of Medals ("MP 


in Chronology, which D Freſue . 
: In 


— 
— — 


— —— — — 
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by, which Da Freſue, and Foy-vail- 
ant have ſince illuſtrated by Exam- 
ple; the one in the Conſtantinopolitan 
Emperors, the other in the Hiſtory of 
the Selucide, accommodated to Me- 
als; and a third has gone ſo far, as 
from a few obſcure Medals of He- 
ads Family, not only to call in que- 
ion the Authority, but by broad In- 
timations, to ſuſpect of Forgery, both 
Joſephus, and ſeveral others of our 
beſt Authors. But beſides the Danger 
rom a dim Legend or Inſcription, 
where the leaſt ſtroke will alter the 
Senſe, or determine the Number very 
differently; whoever confiders, that 
Annius of Viterbo could forge large 
Hiſtories, will ſurely not think it 
ſtrange, that we ſhould have Forge- 
Iries in Medals. It is too certain, 
there have been ſuch, and the thing 
is ſo noted, that ſome Medals are now 
25 valuable, for being exact Counter- 
feits, as others are for being truly 
Originals. And as to Inſcriptions, 
who knows not, that it was generally 
the Way of Flattery to Complement 
Princes and Great Men of all ſorts, 
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with fulſome Elogies; and that Dy. 
mitian's Medals and Inſcriptions were 
call'd in after his Death, becauſe he 
had not deſerv'd fuch Honours? And 


though I do really think the preſent 


French King to be a Wiſe and Herdic 
Prince, yet I believe there are fey 
who would be willing to take his H. 
ſtory from Meneſtrier's Lewis IV. 
from Inſcriptions and Medals, 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of GEOGRAPHY. 


FLZ STRANGER to 
( $24 Geography , that 
SA ſhould read the 
ES Voyages of Ulyſſes 
a= or /Eneas, as they 
are deſcribed by 
the Poets, and 

ſhou'd obſerve the 


| Time that is ſpent, the Removes that 
they make, and Dangers they under- 
go in being toſs'd from Shore toShore, 
would be apt to imagine, they had 
| viſited moſt Parts of the Habitable 
World; and yet it is plain, one of 
them ſcarce went any further than the 


Ms dgean 
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Agean Sea, and neither of them ever 
paſt the Mouth of the Streights: It is 
much ſo with our Ancient Geography, 
where we have a great Noiſe, and lit- 
tle done. The Poets were wiſe, in 
ſtopping ſhort of the Streights; for 
had they launch'd out, and led their 
Heroes beyond theſe Bounds, they 
muſt have been in danger of being loſt 


all beyond having been Terra Incogni- 


(a) Herod. 


J. 2. Strab. 


J. 3. ad init. 


(6) Lib. 2. 


ta: Nor can this ſeem ſtrange in the 
Poets, the ancient Hiſtorians and Geo- 
graphers knew little farther : Herodotus 
(a) is Joſt when he paſſeth the Srrezghts 
Poſidonius and Artimedorus, in Straby, 
make the Sun to ſet there; and An. 


ſtotle's Philoſophy will carry him litk 


further, who will needs have India to 
confine upon the Streights and Herci. 
le's Pillars: And indeed it is fo far 
true, that the Streights and India did 
border upon one another, as Indi. 


ſeems to have been a common Name 


among the Ancients for Ignorance, for 


where they knew no farther, they 
call'd it India; of which Strabo tells 
us, (6) all the Geographers that have 
writ have given us nothing but Lyes. 
I will not enter upon aNarrative of the 


Miſtakes 
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| Miſtakes of the Ancients, and ſhew 
| how they have confounded Places near- 
er Home, and jumbled Sea and Land 
together; how ſome of them have 
| miſtaken the Mediterranean, and join'd 
it with the Perſian Sea: How the 
Northern Seas have been made to run 
into the Caſpian, that is really a Lake; 
and the Arabian has been made aLake, 
that is well known to flow into the O- 
cean: He that has a Curioſity may meet 
with a plentiful Harveſt of ſuch Mi- 
ſtakes, in Strabo's Three firſt Books. 


STR ABO indeed has corrected 


many of theſe Miſtakes, and has deli- 
ver'd Things down to us with greater 
Accuracy: But neither is he exact e- 
nough; he is too much an Hiſtorian 
to be a good Geographer, and wanting 
Tables and Maps, and the Longitudes 
and Latitudes being Things beyond 
his Skill, without which it 1s ſcarce 
| poſihle to fix Places aright, he muſt 
needs err tor want of . ſuch Helps to 


guide his Courſe: And the ſame ma 


| be ſaid of moſt of the reſt of the Geo- 
graphers, before or ſoon after his 
| Ti me, 
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THE Honour of reducing Geo. 
graphy to Art and Syſtem, was re. 
erv'd to Ptolemy; who by adding 
Mathematical Advantages to the H- 
ſtorical Method, in which it had been 
treated of before, has de ſcrib'd the 
World in a much more intelligible 
manner: He has delineated it under 
more certain Rules; and by fixing 
the Bounds of Places from Longitude 
and Latitude, has both diſcover'd 6- 
thers Miſtakes, and has left us a Me- 
thod of diſcovering his own. What 
theſe are Ineed not ſay; the moſt con- 
ſiderable may be ſeen in Azathide 
mon's Map of the World, which 1s 
printed with Prolemy's Works, and is 
the firſt of its kind now extant, A 
Man may fee there with ſome plea- 
ſure, what Idea the Ancients had of 
the World, after it was thought to 
have been pretty plainly diſcover'd by 
Ptolemy*s Labours : No very clear one 


you may be ſure: Among other 


Miſtakes, the Situation of Britain is 
quite miſtaken ; Scandinavia, a large 
Peninſula, 1s divided from the Con- 
tinent,and contracted into a poor nar- 
| row 


upon LEARNING. 


row Iſland : Africa is deſcrib'd with- 


out Bounds, and no Paſſage allow'd 
| from the Mediterranean to the Red- 
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Sea; and it will not be wonder'd, if 


the Deſcription of India be remote from 


Truth. Leſſer Errors abound in him; 


How many of this kind have been de- 
tected by a late skilful Geographer 
() only in one of our European Na- 
tions? And how many more might be 


i) cluvet. 


German. 
An 


; | ; | tig. 
ſhewn in the reſt? And if he could be Pra. 


| ſo much deceiv'd, as he is in the De- 


| ſcription of Cyprus, an Iſland near A- 


| lexandria, and almoſt at his own 
| Door, it will not ſeem ſtrange, that he 
| ſhould be more out in his Accounts of 
| Scandinavia and Britain. It is cer- 
tainly no Commendation, that the 
| fore-cited Author prefers Plim's Ac- 
counts to Prolemy's, who has not been 
very reputable for his Accuracy or 
Truth, and that Strabo (in the Hiſto- 
rical Part) is preferr'd to them both. 


Wx have had a Geography of late 
| deducing all things from the Phænici- 
an Antiquities, which has appear'd 
with Pomp enough to dazzle Men in- 
ta an Opinion thereof, and thereby to 
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ſome looſe and broken Fragments, 


mote Countries; and what 1s that to 


from a Phænician Root; wherein, 


all, I will undertake Goropius Becs- 
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obtain Credit and Reputation in the 
World. The Author is a Conſiders. 
ble Perſon, and one, who in order to 
eſtabliſh his Phænician Antiquities, the Nur 
firſt thing he complains of, is want of 
Monuments (V), and therefore flies Wh; 
to the Greeks to fetch them thence: M 
ſo that we are much in the ſame place Wa 
where we were. However, what are 
theſe Monuments which we meet with 
there? By his own Confeſſion only 


which ſeem to diſcover little more, 
than in general, that the Phenicios Mp 
made long Voyages, and viſited re. 


us, if they have left us no Charts or 
Journals, which they have not done? 
So that at laſt he uſually takes ſhelter 
in the Derivation of a Word or Place 


tho? he has been happy enough in his 
Conjectures, yet this way is principal: 
ly conjectural, and too precarious to 
builda Geography upon. If this be 


nus will go near to do as much for the 
Dutch; Pere Perron for the Celtique; 
andalmoſt every Country thatpretends 
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to an Original Language, and has a 
fanciful Man amongſt them, will do 
the like for their own Nation. I am 
bnwilling to oppoſe this Author for 
the Sake of his Title, which is Geogra- 
his Sacra, and ſhall readily grant, 
ray, it is what I contend for, that as 
Kar as it is Sacred, it is likewiſe true; 
but where he leaves Moſes, he or- 
Wakes his Guide, and wanders as much 
þ5 the Phenicians ever did. 
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F HA E no deſign to form a Com- 
Kiba betwixt the Ancients and Mo- 
ders, they are both alike to me; but 
the Advantage in this, is too viſible 
jon the ſide of the Moderns to be diſ- 
ſembled: They have open'd a Paſſage 
o a New World, unknown to the 
Ancients, and thoſe Parts of the Old, 
hich have been thought unhabitable, 
have been found to be inhabited; and 
their Torrid Zone to be Temper ate 
Enough, by refreſhing Showers, and 
conſtant Breezes, and cold Nights, by 
ec the direct Setting of the Sun, and 
the laterpoſition of the whole Body of the 
ae; Farth. Antipodes, who have been the 
nds pibhect of ſo much Controverſie, are 
to to 
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(1) Ls 
Rebe 1s thinks that almoſt one half of the Ter 
Payer, Fol. 
I. P. 825. 


(=) Nar- no paſſing that way for Ice: So that 
bocough's much ofthe Country muſt be cold an 


7 
is. barren, anſwerable to our Norther 


F- 15. 


our Diſcoveries, there is yet Woll 


look'd into, is now paſt Controverſei 


farther South than the utmoſt Bound 
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to us matter of Fact; and the Glo 
it felf has been compaſſed with lx 
Noiſe by Magellan and Drake, than th 
Phenicians and Greeks could coaſt yy 
on the Mediterranean: However, 
leaſt we ſhould ſwell to much upy 


enough left undetected to be a Chet 
upon our Ambition. 


I Am not of his Opinion (1), wh 


reſtrial Globe is yet undiſcover'd, hut 
by modeſt Computation, I ſuppoſe mt 
may allot a fourth part. That theres 
a vaſt Southern Continent,as yet ſcarc 


tho? T much doubt, whether the fur: 
ther Diſcovery would turn to great 
account; for the Datch, who pretend 
to have faiPd to the 64th Degree 0 
Southern Latitude, have obſervi 
Mountains cover'd with Snow; andi 


of America, the Straits of Magellan are 
froze in April (m), that there is the 


Clima 


upon LEARNING. 
Climes on this fide. The Northern 


le parts of America are yet undiſcover'd, 
n the or can it be determin'd, till its Bounds 
tat way be laid open, whether it be 
ver) N vaſt Iſland or a Continent. Africa, 
po Who? it has been compaſs'd round and 
ot ound from the Mediterranean to the 
Bech gel. Sea, yet little more than its 


Fypt and Abaſſia; its Inland Parts 
have been either not ſufficiently view- 
chor imperfectly deſcribꝰd, neither the 
Merchants Gain, nor the Miſſionaries 
Leal having determined their Purſuits 
o ſuch rude and deſolate Countries. 
And as to Aſia, what a prodigious 
ompaſs are we forc'd to fetch about, 


great Quarter of the World, moſt of 
tend Which might be ſav*d, and a Voyage 
ee ade with half the Charge and Time, 
er (ould a Paſſage be diſcover'd by the 


North, to Tartary and China: A Paſ- 
age which has been often attempted, 


ometimes with the loſs of the Ad- 
enturers; and is like to continue a 
e plus ultra, to their moſt daring En- 
feayours: Whether we 2 the 
15 an- 


Coaſts are throwly known, except 


o come at the extreme Regions of 


ut always with Diſappointment, and 


17¹ 
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(n) Le 
Compt. 
Memoir. 
Tee. ult. 
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Dangers they are expos'd to from roug 
Winds, in a Clime intenſly Cold; q 
from Mountains of Ice, which are thfj 
Rocks that are moſt fear'd in tho 
Seas; or the Difficulties in makin 
their way in thick Miſts and Fogs: 
or what may happen worſe, in Night 
of ſome Months continuance, and u 
Moon either to direct their Courſe, q 
give them Light. To fay nothing 
a vaft Ridge of Mountains, which hi 
been obſerv*d by our late Mifſionaris 
(z) to ſtretch it ſelf forth into the 
Tartarian Sea, the Cape whereof ha 
never yet been doubled, and probabh 
never may : it being doubtful, whe 
ther theſe Mountains may not reac 
to the oppoſite Coaſt, and join Anm. 
ca With the Aſian Continent : So that 
the Bounds of Aſa on that ſide, as wel 
as the oppoſite Armenian Coaſt, hat 
been hitherto hid from our Enquiries 


THERE is one thing yet very lam 
m our Geography, the fixing the trut 
Longitude of Places; and tho? ſeveri 
new ways have been lately try'd, t 
redreſs this Inconvenience, both fron 
exact Pendulums, and from Obſervat: 
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rough upon the Immerſions and Emerſi- 

d; g ns of Japiter's Satellites, yet they 

ire tieW..v2 not altogerher prov'd effectual. 
toe: want of tus, Cyina has been plac'd 

akin our Maps five or fix hundred French 

Fogs cagues further diſtant, than it really 

vigi 5 (0), and an imaginary Country (0) E 

nd ng 


ound out, to fill up the vaſt interme- Ct ib. 


rio fiate ſpace; and & wh who delights 
ing an Paradoxes, who has magnify'd Old 


Rome to above Seventy Miles in Com- 
aſs, and its Inhabitants to fourteen 
lions of People (p), has remov'd ) ar. 


t yet farther off. And tho? 3 Obſervat. 


narie 
0 the 
of has 
babh 
Whe- 
reach 
{mer . 
that 
5 wel 
have 
Iries, 


f the Miſſion, have pretended to re- A Ke” 


Wife this Miſtake, from the Mathe- 
atical Obſervations above-nam'd,yet 
neither could Voſſius ſee into the 
rength of ſuch Arguments, and I 
uch queſtion whether they would 
ave obtainꝰd Credit, had not a Miſſio- 
gary of the ſame Order (q) determin'd @ Auril. 
the Matter in a more undeniable way, 
by opening a Paſſage from Mzyuſcovy 
0 China, and by marking the ſeveral 
dtages, and ſhewing, from undoubted 
Relations, it was only a Journey of ſo 
many Days. And yet the Difficulty is 
preater at Sea, which is not capable of 
| being 


lame 
true 
veral 
d, to 
from 
vati 
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(0 Var. 


p. 169. 


the Obſervations in our Teleſcoꝶ 


Nature. Upon the Diſcovery of th 


diſpoſe of this new World to theſe tw 


claim their reſpective Shares, a Cu 
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being ſo eaſily meaſured, and whey 


cannot be ſo regularly made, as the 
may upon firm Ground; and therey 
is the Jeſuits themſelves complain, the 
are at a loſs. 5 


Je 


h 
bc 


VOSSTUS has aſſign'd ſuch a Ra. 
ſon (7) of the Variety in fixing then 
gitude of the Eaſtern Part of the Woll 
as may be extended further, and beg 
excellent uſe in Speculations of th 


Meſt-Indies, by the Spaniards, and: 
Paſſage open d by Sea near the fan: 
time, to the Eaſt by the Portaguiſſ 
Alexander VI. by the Power whid 
Popes have of diſpoſing of Tempo 
Kingdoms, did by ſolemn Bulls (/) 


Nations; and having divided it int 
two Hemiſpheres, the Weſtern Hen: 
ſphere he allotted to the Spaniardi all 
the Eaſtern to the Portugueſe ; a Divi 
ſion which the Dutch and Engliſh han 
not thought themſelves obliged to ſub 
mit to. However, the Diviſion wa 
made; but when the Parties camei 


Rio 


I. 
When 
{cone 
is the 
here 
,, the 


upon L EARNING. 
on preſently aroſe about fixing the 


en then infallible in Matters of Fact, 
ſpecially in ſuch as depend upon Ma- 
hematical Calculations ; the two Na- 
jons were left to end the Controverſie 
detwixt themſelves. The great Con- 
tention was about the Molucca-Iſlands, 
yhich the Spaniards claim'd as theirs, 
nd the Portugueſe pretended fell with- 


1 Bey 
eon 
V orld 
| beg 


tue Skill being conſulted on both fides, 
of the Spaniſh Geographers went one 


ay, and the Portugueſe went another, 
nd fo far were the two Nations from 


gu Woming to agreement, that they differ d 
hi lmoſt forty Degrees in their Calcula- 


he whole Globe; and yet ſo obſtinate 
were both in their Accounts, that Or- 
it ug ers were given by Publick Edicts,that 


HemWic Degrees and Meridians ſhould be 
s, anMootherwiſe fixt in their ſeveral Charts 


Din and Maps, than as they have been de- 
hanf termin'd by the two Nations. How 


uch the one ſide was miſtaken, has 
n va been ſince better known; the Conclu- 
me uon was, that whilſt the Longitude 


Cuevas determin'd, in ſuch an unac- 
1101) countable 


ongitude, and the Pope's having not 


their ſhare in the Diviſion; and Men 
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Fions, which is a large Proportion of 
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countable manner, by Publick Edig 
and abſolute Power, it occaſions 

_ ſtrange confuſion in our Degrees an 
Meridians, of which Fofius think 

we have not recover'd ſince. 


Bu x granting the Globe to hat 

been nicely meaſured, has it with 

been as accurately deſcrib'd? I douk 

not. How are our Modern Geogn. 

phers perplext in making out the$. 
tuation of Ancient Places? Babjln 

once the moſt Glorious City upn 

() Luyts, Earth, is almoſt as much hid (% 
2-492 the obſcureſt Village ever was; nj, 
they often ſtumble, where they tre 

in known Paths. Ferrarius has gia 

us a Geographical Dictionary, pretet 

ding to be Univerſal, afterward 6 

much Enlarg'd and Corretted by Bu 

drand, as to ſeem a new Work 

they were both of them Men note 

for their Skill in Geography: Net 
withſtanding which, their joint Wor 

had not appear*d above twelveMonti 

in the World, till Monſieur Sa 

(a) Nouv. had diſcover'd five hundred Faults (# 
e £2 only under the firſt Letter A. A Wol 


Ann. 84. 


2.310, of the like Nature has been ſince pub 
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iſh'd in En2liſh by two other extraor- 


dinary Perſons, and tho? no Sanſon 
has yet made his Obſervations upon it, 


— 


Skill I have in Geography, to ſhew 


greater Miſtakes under the Letter A, 


than any that occur in Ferrarias, or 
Baudrand. To name only one, the 
Azores are there deſcrib'd as the ſame 
with the Canary Iſlands ; which is an 


Error of worſe Conſequence,and more 
inexcuſable, becauſe.the firſt Meridi- 


an is uſually placed in theſe Iſlands : 
And yet they ſtand thus in the cor- 


rect and enlarged Edition. 


7 


et I will undertake, with the little 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of CIVIL Law. 


E have certainly 


the Excellency of 
2 
the Roman Laws, 
from the Conſent 
N of thoſe many Na- 
tions, by whom 
en receiv'd; and that too, 


longer, and ſpread wider than their 
Arms ever did, and the Conqueſts of 
their Wiſdom have been greater than 
thoſe of their Power. However, there 

N 2 Is 


one great Proof of 
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is only one perfect Law, a Character 
to which no Human Ordinance can 

have any claim, and of which the R. 
man Laws will be found upon Exami. 
nation to fall much ſhort ; notwith- 
ftanding the Reputation of Wiſdom 
that they ſtand poſſeſs'd of. 


Trax Twelve Tables contain the 

firſt Grounds of the Roman Laws, and 

having been Abridgments of thoſe gf 

Solon at Athens, and thoſe of the o- 

ther Cities in Greece, renown'd for 
Knowledge, added to the ancient Cy. 

ſtom, of Rome; if there be 180 0 

dom in Human Conſtitutions, it miglt 

be expected to be met with there. [t 

was of theſe Tables, that Cicero pro- 
nounced under the Perſon of Craſſu 
(x) De o- (x), that they were of more Uſe and 
Lat. J. 1. Authority, than all the Books of the 
Philoſophers: We have only ſome 
Fragments of them left, collected by 
Baldwin and others; amongſt which, 
as there are ſome things hard, ſo that 
Law which permits the Body of the 
Debtor to be cut in pieces, and divided 
amongſt his Creditors for want of Pay- 
ment; 1s not only cruel but barba- 


quote it without Exclamation ; and 257 C. 46. 


l{ecks to excuſe it (g), than offer at its ( A. 
Defence : The beſt thing he ſays for it Bald. ib. 


det, and paſs on to thoſe that are now 
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, Baldwin, himſelf cannot O com. 
ſous Ba Way (7) „„ Leg« 32* 
Ovintilian, who could give a colour 
to moſt things, and as a Roman was 
concern'd to do it in this, yet where 
this Law comes in his way, rather 
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s, That it was then antiquated, and 
15 ſuch we leave it with the reſt ofthat 
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in force, the Imperial or Juſtinianean 
Laws, and will ſee what Exceptions 
an be made to thoſe. 


Tu Ex are principally reducible 
to two Heads, the Pandects and the 
Code ; whereof the firſt contains the 
Opinions of learned Lawyers; the o- 
ther the Decrees of Roman Emperors. 
As to the Inſtitutes, they uſually go 
dong with the Pandects, and are only 
Compendium, or uſeful Introducti- 
on to young Beginners: And the 
Novels are a Supplement to the Code: 
The Feuds are not of Roman Original, 
but Cuſtoms of a later Date, and 
meaner Extraction. 
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(„ k. a Maſculine (4), is generally uſedhy 


2. 4 them in a Feminine Signification : 
4 uf. Ling. 
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Tre Civilians, who pretend, that 
if the Latin Tongue were loſt, i 
might be found in the Book of Pandef; 
would take it ill, to be thought miſt. 
ken in the Word Pandect; which altho 


This is a light Error, only it is in the 
Threſhold. It will not be denied, the 
greateſt part of the Pandects are writ 
with Purity enough; they have that 
from the Authors and the Age the 
were writ in; and ſo much is own' 
by thoſe Critics, who have been pretty 
ſevere upon the other Tomes of the 
Law, and therefore I ſhall make 10 
Objection here; no more than J ſhal 
that the Emperor by whoſe Order, 
they were collected, is under no very 
advantageous Character for Learning 
that which Saidas gives him being 
Arai O-, a Man that did not under- 
ſtand his Alphabet: For tho? he were 
unlearn'd himſelf, he might employ 
Men of Underſtanding ; and if Triv- 
nian were ſuch, who was the great 
Inſtrument in that Work, his Laws 
will have no leſs Authority upon that 

Account: 
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way, and proſtituted Juſtice for the 


did not Juſtinian ſeem to countenance 
the Charge in his own Conſtitutions 


his Words, and leave others to judge 
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Account : But fo it happens, that Tri- 
1297s Character is worſe than the 
Emperor's, not for his Underſtanding, 
but Integrity;being repreſented by the 7 
ame Author (6b) as a Corrupt Perſon, (#) Sui. 


f Tribon. 
one that writ Laws, and took them a- 


fake of Lucre; one that comply'd with 
his Prince's Paſſions and Humours,and 
fatter'd him almoſt to Adoration. I - 
know Saidas's Authority is ſuſpected 
in both theſe Inſtances, and therefore 
] ſhould lay the leſs Weight upon it, 


(:), where he aſſumes ſuch Titles and (%) Ac 
Honours, as Tribonian is ſaid to have At. de 


cod. conf 
given him: However, I charge no- 83 


thing upon this Emperor, I only cite _—— 
noſtra, 
Numen 

noſtrum, 
Cc. 


3 


of and reconcile them. 


Bur whatever Trilonian's other 
Qualifications were, I doubt we have 


too much reaſon to blame his want of 


Care; and to ſuſpect the Conception of 
the Pandects, as well as the other 
Tomes of the Law, was a haſty Work, 


and not digeſted with that Accuracy, 
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which a Work of that vaſt Importance 
might juſtly require : For whereas in 
his Time the Books of the Law had 
been growing up above 1000 Years: 
and had been ſwoln to that bulk, that 
they were contain'd in 2000 Volume, 
ſo many as could not eaſily be read in 
ſome Years, much leſs compar'd and 
digeſted, and reconciPd : Triboziay, 
with his few Aſſiſtants, had overcome 
all theſe Difficulties in a ſhort time, 
and in three Years had finiſh'd the D- 


geſt and Inſtitutes, then added to the 


firſt Draught of the Code; which laſt, 
in all probability, having been com- 
pos'd too haſtily, was forc'd to undergo 
an Emendation, and to come forth in 
a ſecond Edition. And doubleſs the 
Digeſt might like wiſe have been more 
correct, had it coſt more Vears, and 
had had Tribonian's ſecond Care. The 
Emperor himſelf ſeem'd ſurpriz'd with 


_—_— 


the Diſpatch ; for as before it was un- 
dertaken, he ſtyles it an InfiniteWork, 


ſuch as none of the former Emperors 


(%) Conſti- ly owns (4), he did not imagine it 


n AB 


had ventur'd to undertake,or thought 
poſſible; ſo after it was finiſh'd, with- 
in the compaſs of three Years, he plain. 


could 


Cenſure, for beſides. that it wants much 
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could have been effected in leſs than 


185 


Ten. Accordingly the Marks of haſte 


have been obſerv'd in the Work; in 


ſome places too ſhort, and conſequent- 


y obſcure; in others redundant, and 
the ame things repeated, only in dif- 
ſerent Words, or from different Au- 
thors: Antinomies are almoſt unavoid- 


able in ſuch variety of Opinions and 


Anſwers, and ſometime inextricable 
Difficulties occur, by mangling the 


Senſe, and curtailing Authors: Some 
things in that or the Code ſeem not ſo 
conſiſtent with the Canons (e); and o- () min- 
ther Caſes yet harder have been cited 4, Can. 


(f) by a Learned Advocate. A great 
part of it is ſpent in Caſes and ſubtle 
Opinions, poſſibly of greater Learning 
than real Advantage in the common 


Uſes and Occaſions of Life; and all 
theſe are left as much indigeſted, in 
looſe and broken Sentences ; not in 


ſuch method as is ſuitable to a regular 
Body of Laws : Moſt of which Parti- 


culars have been taken notice of by 


Budæus, Hottoman, Valla, and others. 


Nox: tle Cod: lf id 6 


Le cot. 
ſons & diſ. 


(f) Paſe. 
Rech. I. 95 
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of the Purity and Learning which 


appear in the Pandects. Tribonian, 
Unskilfulneſs or Inſincerity do more 
viſibly diſplay themſelves here : For, 
whereas almoſt all the Books of the 
ancient Lawyers are now loſt, (the 
Blame whereof, if ſome Mens Sufi. 
cions may be credited, will fall heavy 
on the Emperor, or Tribonian) from 
whoſe Labours the Pandects were 
collected, and therefore we are le 
able to judge of any unfair Dealing 
that has been ſhewn there. Many d 
the Emperor's Conſtitutions do yet re. 
main, and have been preſerv'd in the 
Theodoſian Code; from all which it 5 
eaſie to determine, what ſort of Treat. 
ment the Imperial Conſtitutions have 


met with in Tribonian's New Compils 


tion. Some of the Conſtitutions have 
been alter'd without Judgment, and o- 


thers in ſuch a manner, as betray no 


little Ignorance in the Compiler: In 
ſome the Words are ſttuck out, that 
determine the Senſe of the Law ; and 
again Words added, that give it a new 
one: One Law is ſplit into two, and 
ſometimes two are run into one: The 
Time and Date are often — 
an 
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and ſometimes the Perſon ; the know- 

ing both which does afford great 

light to a Conſtitution ; with other 
Miſtakes, which I ſhould not have 
ventur'd to have put down, had they 

not been ſhewn at large in a learned 

Preface, and more learned Prolegome- 

na to the 'Theodoſian Code : A Code of 

ſuch uſe to this Day, that there is no 
underſtanding Juſtinian's Law without 

it; and formerly of ſuch Authority, 

that for ſeveral hundred Years after 
Juſtinian's Time it did obtain (g) in (2) Yell. 
ſome of the Weſtern Parts of Europe, _ 6 
when Juſtinian's Law was in a manner v. Peſg. 
extinguiſh'd and forgot, and muſt have Rc. 1. 9. 
been 1n danger of periſhing, at leaſt in "EW 

| the principal Part of it, the Pandects, 

had it not been preſerv*d in the Piſan 

or Florentine Copy, from which all our 

other Copies () have been taken, and (5) zu. 
i now us'd as Law: So that by a 42. 
range Reverſe of things, Juſtinian's 1 C54.“ 
Law, which for ſo many Ages was loſt 
or neglected, does now obtain, and the 
Theodoſian Code is in a manner anti- 

| quated : The Theodoſian Code was the 

| better Law, till the Reign of Lotharias, 

| when Juſtinian's Law begun to revive; 

| and 
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and now, it ſeems Juſtinian's T aw is 
better than that, and Time, or Chance, 
or Opinion ſhall determin their Wortb. 


It is plain, Juſtinian's Law had not the 


(0) Paſq. 
Rech. l. 9. 


ar 


) Sir W. 
Temp. V. 
I. p. 161, 


{ame Eſteem at its Birth, as it has ſince 
acquir'd by Age, ſince it could go into 
diſuſe ſoearly after its Conception, as to 
make it aQueſtion, Whether it obtain 
its Courſe (Jin Juſtinian's own Reign? 
Or if it obtain'd then, as doubtleſs it 
did, it kept its Ground a ſhort time, 
till the Reigns of Baſilius and Leo, when 
Jaſtinian's Law was Abridg'd and Re. 
form'd by thoſe Emperors, as he had 
done by the Laws before his own time: 
And theſe Emperors Laws obtain d 
in the Eaft (under the Title of the B- 
filic Conſtitutions) till the Diſſolution of 
that Empire, as the Theodoſian Code had 
done in the Weſt : So that if we might 
meaſure things by Succeſs or Durati- 
on, Juſtinian's Laws have not yet been 
long: liv'd; and what is more ſurpri- 
ſing, it might perhaps be made a Que- 
ſtion, In what Senſe they live now? 
For if we will believe a noted Author, 
who had Reaſon to underſtand their 
Authority and Extent (% they have 
not now the Force of Laws, either in 
Lk France, 
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France, Spain or Holland, (ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable Nations in Europe) 
but have only the Force of Good Rea- 
ſons or Authority, when alledg'd ; but 
the Cuſtoms and Statutes of thoſe Pla- 


ces, are only Laws: And of this Opi- 
(4) Seld. 


nion Mr. Selden (k) ſeems to be, as to (. 
ome other European Nations. i * 


Ar TER the Conſideration of the 


pandects and Code, if T ſhould take in 


all thoſe large Volumes, that have 
been writ upon them, I ſhould make 
no End. The firſt Attempts of this 
kind were pretty modeſt, only by ex- 
flaining the Text in fhort Gloſſes, 
which was Accurſius's Method: But 
he having not had the Aſſiſtances of 
Human Learning, and particularly of 
the Greet Tongue, the want of theſe 
have betray'd him to groſs and chil- 
diſn Miſtakes : And it is a wretch'd 
Gloſs, where a Sentence of Greek oc- 
curs in the Text, Hac graica fant que 
ne legi nec intelligi poſſunt: And yet 
lis Authority is great in the Law, 
much greater than that of his Son; 


. e ? (1) Y. Grz- 
of whom it is ſaid, he never made a 3 


900d Gloſs (0). Inſp. p. 9, 


Co u- * 
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COMMENTARIES ſucceeded 

Gloſſes, and having ſwoln to a larger 
Bulk: In this kind Bartolus is of great 
Name; whoſe Authority is as much 

valu'd in ſome Nations amongſt the 
Modern Lawyers, as Papinian's ws 

among the Anciants ; who, as he was 

to be follow'd, where the Opinions of 

(=) Duck the Lawyers were equally divided ( 
pg 1 1: fo Bartolus's Opinions of late hare 
=” been of like force: He was confeſſed 
an extraordinary Man ; and might 

have done more ſervice in his Profel: 

- ſton, had he not lived under the ſame 
Infelicity of Times, and wanted the 

ſame Helps that Accurſius did, where. 

by he daſh'd againſt the ſame Rocks, 

It was from him we have had that no. 

ted and almoſt proverbial Saying, that 

has caſt ſome Reproach upon theLay, 

(% 7.vit. (n) De verbebus non carat Juriſconſultus 
, an odd Expreſſion for an Interpreter 
% that Law; one Title whereof is, i 
the Sionification of Words: But this was 

a Title that he did not care to meddt 

with, and which his Enemies have 
charg'd him, with not daring to & 

plain. Notwithſtanding all his _—_ 

DOR 
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e ought not to have been treated ſo 
reproachfully by L. Valla, and the 

Men of polite Letters: For however 
apoliſh'd he may be in his Style, or 

ice or obſcure in Expreſſions, or 
however ignorant in Hiſtory or Raman 
Cuſtoms, it is certain, he is not that 

Gooſe and Aſs that Valla (o) would („) o, 
make him; and that he has more Law, 632. 
tho! the others may have more 
Learning. 


TRE Polite Men of this Set, who 
gaye the laſt Turn to the Law, were 
Ulciat, Cu jacius, Budaus, and others: 
hey have indeed reſtored the Law to 
s primitive Purity and Luſtre, and 
bath'd it in a more elegant Dreſs, 
ind made that a pleaſant Study, which 
the Hands of Bartolas and Baldus 
was uncouth and rugged : They have 
Piven it all the Advantages of Human 
arning, and ranſack'd all the Stores 
Arts and Sciences to fetch thence 
dezuties to adorn it: But whilſt they 
ve buſied themſelves in various 
arning, and attended to too many 
lings at once, they have been thought 
anting in the one main thing ; and 

1 have 
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have had leſs Law, than many ( 
thoſe whom they cenſure and deſpiſe 
Ant. Auguſtinur, who ſhould have been 
nam'd with the firſt of this Rank any 
Order, does in manner confeſs the 
Charge, and owns, that Badæus, whilf 
he had been too much diſtracted in at. 
taining the Tongues, and made m 
great progreſs in the Knowledge « 
the Law. The moſt conſiderable In. 
provements that have been madehj 
theſe Men, have been principally up 
on one Title, about the Signification 
Words ; in which, however they may 
have excelPd, they have been reward. 
ed by Bartolus's Followers, with 10 
better Character than that of Gran: 
marians and Critics: And indeed m. 
ny of their Diſcoveries are not very 
remarkable, and ſome of them tr. 
fling; a Catalogue of which may be 
had in Albericas Gentilis's two laft Di 
alogues, which, becauſe it is too ſport: 
ful, I forbear to mention. That 
wherein they unconteſtedly excel, be 
ing the Signification of Words, wil 
be allow'd to fall ſhort of the Know: 
ledge of Things 


ONE 
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ny fl _ WES 3 
pic Ox E thing ſhould not have been 
been omitted, that has occaſion'd no lit- 
c andi tie Obſcurity and Confuſion. When 
s the the Law by the Bulk and Number of 
vhil MW Books that were writ, was grown too 


in a. voluminous, a Way was taken up of 
e 1 contracting it into a narrow compaſs, 
ge by ſhort Notes and Abbreviations: 
e In. This Way was found to be of ſuch 

de y ue, and ſo compendious, that it pre- 

yu. raid much; but its Inconvenience 

ion was quickly diſcover'ꝰd from the Am- 

mai biguity that ſuch ſhort Notes were 

vard-W ſubject to, and therefore they were 
th uo forbid by a Conſtitution (p) of Ja- (2) cod 
ram finn: However the Miſchief was 7 
m. not fo eaſily remedy'd as forbid, for 

very it ſtill prevail'd, and that almoſt in Ja- 

ti. [1712's own Time; and ſome of them 

iy bly fave crept into the Florentine Pandects, 

t Di which tho? ſo ancient as Jaſtinian, (as 

pon ſome have been of Opinion; but 
Tha whom this very thing (). does ſufficts (4) N Aut. 
, ben ently confate) yet muſt be granted to %, *-. 
wil have been writ ſoon after : And at laſt . 1 7 


O. 


they grew to that height, and occa- 
fond ſuch Confuſion and Ambigui- 
ty, that ſeveral Treatiſes have been 
7 0 Writ 
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writ to explain them; a ColleQtiog 
of which, and 2 Specithen ef th 
Notes may be had in Putſohias.: Even 
of late they have been found ſo troy. 
bleſome, that the Talian entred theft 
in his Prayer, amongſt the three E. 
vils he petitionꝰd to be deliver'd from, 
(he might have deprecated great B. 
vils) and after, Da furia de Villani, and 
Da guazabuglio di Medici; Da gli 6 
cetera de notai, was the Third Pets 
tion (7). 


AN» here again, as in the En. 
trance upon this Chapter, I muſt pro- 
feſs my Eſteem for the Roman Laws 
which I would” by no means be 
thought to undervyalue; and all that 
[ infer or pretend to prove, 1s this, 
That no Human Laws are exempt 
from Faults; ſince thoſe that have 
been look*d upon as moſt Perfect in 
their kind, have been found upon 
Enquiry to have fo many. 
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7 Have no Deſign 
to bring Contempt 
upon the Ancient 
" CAaNnoNs, which 
were doubtleſs ver 
well fitted for the 48 
St Ser Occaſions of the why 
Church in its purer Ages; having Jo 
been framed by Men of Primitive P 
Simplicity, in free and conciliar De- N #7 
| 


bates, without any ambitious Re- 

gards. That which is juſtly com- 
plain'd of; is, that theſe Canons are 
too much neglected, and à New fort 
of Diſcipline erected in the Church, 
Eftabliſh'd upon different Foundati- 

2 | 2 Ons, 
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ons, and oft-times for different End; 
with the former; which is ſo notorious, 
that it has given occaſion to a Diſtin. 
ction amongſt ſome Members of the 
Church of Rome, betwixt the Old and 
New Law: Eſpecially amongſt the 
French, who pretend that the Gallicar 
Privileges, are chiefly Remainders of 
the Ancient Canons, which they have 
preſerv'd againſt the Encroachments 
of the Roman Pontiff. For that Prelate 
having taken advantage of the Fall of 
the Roman Empire, and of the Con- 
fuſion among his Neighbours, upon 
the Inundation of the Goths and Van. 
dals, and other Barbarous People, and 
of the ignorancè that enſued rhereon; 
made a pretty eaſie {hift to erect a New 
Empire, and for its ſupport it was 
neceſſary to contrive and frame a New 
Law. I ſhall not recount the ſeveral 
advances that were made in the ſeve- 
ral Ages; Iſidore's Collection was the 
great and bold ſtroke, which tho! in 
its main Parts, it has been ſince dif- 
cover'd (a) to be as impudent a For- 
gery as ever was, yet to this Day 
ſtands Recorded for good Authority 
in the Canon Law. . 
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THE two principal Parts of this 
Law are, the Decrees and the Decre- 
tals, which, to give them the greater 
Face of Authority, anſwer to the 
Pandicts and Code in the Civil Law: 
For as the Pandects contain the An- 
ſwers and Opinions of famous Law- 
yers ; and the Code, the Decrees made, 
and Sentences given by Emperors ; ſo 
the Decree confiſts chiefly of the Opi- 
nions of the Fathers and Definitions of 
Councils, and the Decretals of the 
Occaſional Sentences and Decrees of 
Popes. As to the Clementines and Ex- 
ſavag ants, which may anſwer to the 
Novels, they are only Supplements to 
the other two Parts, and we have yet 
no Inſtitutes in the Canon Law: For 
45 to Lancelottus's Book of Inſtitutes, 
which Dr. Dack ſeems to make a Part 
of the Corpus, he is therein miſtaken, 
it it be his Opinion, for wanting San- 
ion and Authority (%), it is only yet ( Pe 

8 Hiſt. du 

Droit. Can. 


| 5 — "Pare Cl 
THE Decree carries Contradiction . 


in its very Title, being Concordantia 
Diſcordantiam Canonum, or a Concor- 
| ay 
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dance of diſagreeing Canons: Or, if 


there were none in the Title, I doubt 


(r) Aut. 


there are too many in the Body of the 


Work, which have oecafioh'd"inny. 


merable Gloſſes, and buſied the Ca. 
noniſts in reconciling them. It having 
been compiled by Gratian, in an igno- 
rant Age, we onght not ro be too nice 
in examining it; and perhaps it were 
unreaſonable to require too much 
Accuracy amongſt ſo much Ignorance; 
And therefore if his Style in Latin be 
fomewhat coarfe ; or if in quoting a 
Greek Father or Council, he miſtakes 
their meaning, or gives a wrong one, 
that might eaſily be forgiven him, 
Greek being a Language that was not 
underſtood in that Age; and was ra- 
ther tlie Misfortune of the Time, than 
his own : But then if he gives us ſuch 
Fathers and'Councils as have no Be- 
ing; or if he miſtakes a Father for a 
Council, or a Council for a Father; 


this ſurely is not ſo pardonable, and 


yet this is what he has been charged 
with (c) by Authors of his own Com- 


Lug. be munion. And among the Jeſuits, who 

Emend. | | | : . s 
Grar. Di- Are not uſually wanting in the Cauſe 
of their Church, Bellarmin owns, _ 


al. 1. Oc. 


1 
©. + - £m -©@ a. __ nt. 9th At. _ Ht n a — 6 „ 


ewe . 6 . om, a . awmweck 


upon LEARNING. 


he has quated a Heretick inſtead, of a 
Father. And the poor Monk having 


probably never ſeen, many of the De- 


crees and Councils, that he had occa- 
ſion to uſe, nor trac'd his Authorities 


to their Fountains, but having made 


uſe of others Collections, it Was im- 
poſſible but he ſhould fall into Mi- 
ſtakes; which are ſo numerous, eſ- 


peciallß in the Names of Perſons 


and Places, that a Man had need of 
Skill in Hiſtory, and of a New 
Geography, to underſtand him aright; 
and without ſuch Helps, one may 
ealily loſe himſelf in traverſing the 


* * 24-1 4 2 


Ir might be expected, that he ſhould 


be pretty exact in the Names of Popes, 
theſe being his Law-givers, whoſe Au- 
thority he makes uſe of upon all Oc- 
caſions; and yet even in theſe he 
ſometimes miſcarries, and gives us 
ſuch Names as were never heard of in 
| ancient Story. TI can never read him, 
but he puts me in mind of a late noted 
Author, who has given us a Church 
Hiſtory of Biſhops and their Councils : 
| For as 1n that Book you may meet 
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(4) 7. Mr. with a Council at Arauſcan (d), ano. 
M'; An. ther at Tolerane, and a third at Vienne 
near France, with others' as remote 
from Knowledge as theſe are: So in 


only altering the Language, a Conc 
liam Auraſicenſe, Anquiritanum, Biſpa- 
* a 12 2 8 eg *: 17 2 / 
lenſe, and more of the like Nature: 
One would be tempted to think, that 
Mr. B. had ſtudied the Canon Law, 
and had borrow'd his Authorities 
c 


Ar TER ſo much Ignorance we 
are not to wonder, if Gratian have no 


Learning, which is condemn'd in the 
Decree, more particularly Poetry and 
Logic: Thoſe of the higheſt Order 

in the Church, even Biſhops them- 

(e) V. Di- ſelves (e), are forbid to read Books of 
fin 37: Heathen Learning; and St. Ferome's 
Epiſcopus © 5x op : = + 
Gentilim Authority is urg'd, who was reproy'd 
ore; mn by an Angel for reading Cicero. It is 
242 — „„ rn 
true, the Canoniſts endeavour to re- 
concile this, by alledging other places 
in the Decree, where Learning 1s al- 
low'd, and by ſhewing it to be Grat- 

2h 3 

aus Way, to cite differing Canons and 


Gratian you may find like Miſtakes, 


very favourable Opinion of Human 


Opt- | 


E 


, 4-— > 


upon LEARNING. 
n. Mopinions to the ſame Purpoſe; and 1 
ene will grant ſo much if they pleaſe, but 
iote ¶ then it can be no great Commendation 
) in Nofa Law, that it contains ſuch contra- 
kes, Ny Opinions, that it muſt be another 
ci. Man's Work to reconcile them. Nor 
ſpe. does his Morality exceed his Learning; 


re: ¶ the Dectee in caſe of two Evils, the 


hat None of which is unavoidable, allows 


WW, wy | 9 2, . N 
ties N the Canoniſts would underſtand of“. 13. 


the Evil of Puniſhment, yet it ſeems 
pretty plain from the Text, and the 


OE; - 


is to chooſe the leſs (); which altho? (/) Pe 


we WW Inſtances there produc'd, that it muſt 

no be underſtood of the Evil of Sin; in 
an W which Sence the Caſe can never hap- 
the pen, unleſs we will admit of a Ne- 
nd WI ceſſity of Sinning, which is as impoſſi- 

ler Wb: in Morality, as any the greateſt 


Difficulty can be in Nature. That 
which follows in the 34 Diſtinction 


es Wis yet worſe, Is qui non habet uxorem, 
d pro uxore Concubinam habet, à Com- 
is ¶ Hunione non repellatur; which in Mo- 


deſty T forbear to tranſlate, and could 
es © hardly have believ'd it to have been in 


al- Cratian: And when I firſt met with 
i. it there, I thought it had been only 


do be found in ſome old Editions, and 
V con- 


—— . 
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concluded with my felt, it muſt be 1 


mended in that more correct and ay. 
thoriz d Edition by Gregory XIII. But 
was ſtill more ſurpriz d, When I found 
it ſtand there uncorrected,. as if ther; 
had been no hurt done. I think ng. 


thing can be ſaid worſe, unleſs what 


is ſaid by the Learned Ant. {fin 
in his fifteenth Dialogue of his Ener. 
dation, to be in {ome Books of Gre 
tian, to beſo; Qui non habet uxoren, 
loco illius Concubinam habere debet. If 
any thing can be ſaid worſe of them; 
than they have ſaid themſelves, i 
may be had in Luther, (g), who. be 
gan the Reformation, with burning 
the Canon Law ; and in Vindication 
of what he had done, made a Colle 
Qion of ſuch Articles, as were moſt 
liable to give offence, I have not ye 
compar'd his Quotations . with the 
Text, and therefore do not put them 
down; but if they be faithful, I am 
ſure there is enough to give a Mana 
hard Opinion of the Canon Law. 


FuE Decretals, tho? not altoge. 
ther ſo groſs as the Decree, are mor 
* 7 N - 7 . | 

imperious, having appear'd in thc 


Weng 


r . a . | Yea . wn] —gomn, = 


= wr. aw... PS 
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be z. 


day. 
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World, when the Papal Power was 
grown to its full Height; and having 
been compelpd by Gregory | IX. an 
onfifting prineipally 
tons of Innocent III. the firſt of whom 
gd almoſt a continual War with 
n Emperor, and the latter ſubjugated 
King, and calPd him his Faſſal,. no- 
thing better could be expected. For 
tho ſeveral Conciliar Decrees and Ca- 
n0ns were intermix d with the Papal 
Conſtitutions, yet they are with ſuch 
Exceptions and Reſervations to the 
Pope's difpenfing Power and abſolute 


of the Conſtitu- 5 


Dominion, that they became uſeleſs: 
Popes were now become the Fountain 


of all Power, and both Princes and 


Councils were brought under their O- 


bedience. It is expreſly ſaid in the 
Decretals (/, That. 10 Councils have 
weffx'd Laws to the Church of Rome, 
inefmach as all Councils do borrow their 
Authority from that Church, and the 
Papal Authority is excepted in them all. 
And Innocent, in the Title De Majori- 
ate, exalts the Papal Power as much 
above the Regal, as Spiritual things 


are better than Temporal, or the Soul 
iperior to the Body ; ; and having 
* come 


FD 


(3) Ls, I; 
Tit. 6. © 


Cap. 4. 


REFLECTIONS 
compar'd theſe two Powers, to the two 
great Lights in the Firmament, infer, 
from thence, That the Pontifical Au- 
thority is as much ſuperior to the 
Regal, as the Sun 1s greater than the 
Moon: Upon which there ariſing 
ſome Difference, concerning the Pr 
portion of Magnitude betwixt the 
two Luminaries, and conſequently be. 
twixt theſe two other great Powers; 
The Gloſs does learnedly refer us to 
Ptolemy's Almageſt to adjuſt the Pro. 
portion. But I need not cite particu- 
lar Conſtitutions, a good part of the 
Decretals turning upan this Point, and 
reſolving all into a Monarchial Power 
at Rome: For which Reaſon the Fixe 
00 Dovjar. Books of Gregory (i) have not yet 
Hift. au been receivd in Fance without Re. 
* kay ſtrictions, no more than the Sixtl 
cb. 15. 17. Book of * VIII. has been. 
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xThs we Clementines ; notwithſtand- 
ing a good part of them were given i 
a pretended General Council at Vie 
nie in France, yet are no Conciliar De- 
crees, only the Conſtitutions of Cl: 
ment V. Such having been the mannet 


of Jos of the late Weſtern: 1 
| T 5 


ee -, 0 ed 


en LRARNI Ne. 


two hat the Biſhops were only Aſſeſ⸗ 
inſer ſors or Adviſers, or at the moſt Af 


Au. enters, and the Pope alone defin'd 
then a pretty abſolute manner; and 
n the Wherefore they are not ſtyPd Decrees 
riling of fuch a Council, only the Conſtitu- 
Pro. tions of Clement in the Council at Vi- 
thel me, The Extravagants are tedious 
y be. things, and want that Majeſty, which 
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ers: brevity gives to Sanctions and De- 


is ta crees: Both they and the Clementines 
Fro. have this beſides, that having been 
1c N compib'd in the Scholaſtic Age of the 
f the Church, they are mix'd with Theo- 
and bgical Queſtions, and are as much 
wer Divinity as Law. 5. 7 
Five T 7 | 

Eh No R is the Gloſs better than the 


Text, which, however it be of great 
Authority among the Canoniſts, yet 
t may be juſtly queſtion'd, whether 
lit deſerves ſo much? For to take 


ther than the firſt Page of the Decree: 


Ne. Gratian having begun his Book very 
( Wy properly, by diſtinguiſhing betwixt the 


ſeyeral forts of Right; and having ſaid 


5 "that Je was ſo called, becauſe it was 
lt. The Gloſs upon this obſerves, 


that 


things as they riſe, and to go no fur- 


that there is a Right that is neither g. 
(% Nu. quitable nor Juſt (0), and produceth 
doque ef Inſtances, that are neither pertinent, 
alu nor prove the Point; and then con. 
oy A cludes, that in all Cafes upon à Rex 
quum nec ſon, and for Publick Good, Rigour Is 
Bi. induc'd againſt Natural Equity, anf 
in ſome Caſes without a Reaſon. 


(1) Lib. 7. 
Tir. 1. 
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er E. ¶ um quid non nocet, and cites the De- 

ceth I cretals () for it, where Modica res (1 dig g. 
nent, i; ſaid not to induce Simony; and Ti. 3. . 
con-M jet the Modiea res there mention'd, is 


TAE Canoniſts are too numerous 
to be mention*d here, and therefore I 
De as them over, and indeed they gene- 
the ally keep to the Text, and run out 
t the MW upon the Power of the Pope, to the 
the great Diminution of Councils, or in- 
aß deed of any other Authority. And 
whereas in that large Collection of 
Tracts that was publiſh'd at Venice, 
there are two groſs Volumes concern- 
d 25 ng the Power of Popes and their Car- 
| not dinals: It is very - obſervable, that 
rive there is ſcarce any thing ſaid of Coun- 
| thefWcils, unleſs by ſuch as will be ſure to 
nu ubject them to the Pope. That haugh- 
) the y Biſhop is their Darling Theme; and 
uri one of them has gone ſo low, as to 


write a Tract () about the Adoration : Mop 
of his Feet : Nor ſhall I inſiſt upon the ve. 
lfering Opinions and Conſtitution in De ad 
oY the Decree and Decretals, in how u 2 
beſß any things they interfere and croſs, wax; Por- 
lac and in how many more they contra- 1 ao 

„ diet . 23. 
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dict the Civil Law. Baptiſta à Sandy 
Blaſio has furniſh'd us with two hun. 
dred Contradictions betwixt the Ca. 
non and Civil Law: Tanetin has dif 
cover'd a great many Differences of: 
the ſame kind : and I ſuppoſe it were 
no hard matter to {well the Account 
yet higher: But Ileaye thoſe we liars 
already to be reconcil'd by the Learn - 
ed in the Law. 
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That I may do all Right to the Canon Law, it muf 
be own'd, that the Canoniſts have interpreted tht 
word Concubina in a ſenſe of near Affinity with 
Wife: In the beſt ſenſe it is bad enough, an! 
has been juſtly cenſured. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of PRYSICK. 


F any Credit may 


X + 

A 

N 
2 


be given to Pliny 
(a), we ſhall have (5) 53.8. 
no reaſon to boaſt . 25, 27. 
of the Invention 
of Thyſick, two 
great Operations 
in that Art, having, been owing to 
two inconſiderable Creatures. Bleed- 
ing and Purging have been taught 
us by the Hippopotamus and Ibis; the 
former of which being overcharg'd 
with Blood, breaths a Vein, by 
rowling himſelf among the ſharp 
WO Reeds of the Mle; and the latter ſuck- 
II. P ing 


210 FEFLECITITONS 
ing in the Salt-water, adminiſters 21 
Cathartic, by turning her Bill upon  * 
her Fundament. TI will not vouch for 1) 
my Author, (whom if I would make * 

uſe of, it ſhould be to a different Pur. I 
poſe, in ſhewing, how little Reliance 
0 
£ 
[ 


there is upon our Natural Hiſtory) 
altho* the Account he gives here of 
1:78 | Phyſic may be as true as theirs is, who 
1 fetch its Original from Æſculapius and 
wal! Apollo. = 


I T is doubtleſs ancient, Men's Ne- 
ceſſity and Deſire of Health did put 
them early upon this Search; and Hh. 

* pocrates, who liv'd 2000 Years ago, 
has left a Treatiſe concerning Ancient 
Phyſic : So that it was ancient in his 
Time. But the Phyſic then in uſe 
was chiefly Empirical; Hippocrates 
brought in the Rational Way, and 
what he did in this Art, did fo far 
ſurpaſs others Labours, that their 
Works are in a manner loſt and for- 
got; and Hippocrates, who was then 
a Modern, 1s to us a very Ancient Au- 
thor. His Age gave him Authority; 
and altho? that, and his ſhort Way of 
Writing, have render'd him leſs intel. 

| ligible 
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ligible to ordinary Readers, yet he was 

almoſt univerſally follow'd: His A- 

priſms have been look d upon as 
Maxims; and Macrobius (b) ſpeaks of (3) Hippo- 
his Knowledge in ſuch lofty Strains, as 5 fn 
are only agreeable to Gop Almighty : fave 
Notwithſtanding, of late he has been ect. _ 
diſcover'd to be a frale Man, his Apho- 1. 

ri/ms have been examined, and the 
Danger detected, in blindly follow- 
ing great Names ; and how miſchie- 
vous the Conſequences may have 
been, in an implicit Submiſſion to all 
his Rules, may appear from one,which 
once crudely ſwallow'd, has coſt fo 
many Lives; all which might have 
been ſav'd, had the contrary Practice 
been ventur'd upon ſooner, which is 
now found (c) to be not only Safe, (), Boyle 


aſ. Exper. | 


but Salutary. Phil. part. 
2. P. 5. 

GAL E M, as he differs from Hip- 
pocrates in ſome things, ſo he follows 
him in the Main ; and both in Ex- 
plaining his Author, and where he 
gives us his own Sentiments, is ſome- 
what tedious: He tires and diſtracts 
his Reader as much by being too large, 
as the other does by ſaying too little; 
3 Which 
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which yet might be excus'd, had he in 
ſo many groſs Volumes and different 
Treatiſes, left us a compleat Body of 
Phyſic. But this he is ſo far from 
having done, that it ſcarce. ſeems to 
have been in his Deſign ; moſt of his 
Pieces having been undertaken with 
particular Views, either to gratific 
Friends, or his Helps of Memory, or 
Exerciſes of Invention. His Anato- 


mical Pieces, which have been cry'd 


up above meaſure, have been leſs ad- 
mir'd, ſince nicer Obſervations have 
been made in Anatomy, than he was 
capable of making; and thoſe which 
he has made, are often erroneous, for 
want of a Comparative Anatomy, in 
comparing and diſtinguiſhing betwixt 
the Bodies of Men and Brutes : Moſt 


of his Obſervations having been made 
upon the latter, and it being queſtic- 
nable whether he ever ſaw the Diſle- 


ction of a Humane Body. Even his 
Treatiſe De Uſa Partiam has been 
cenſur'd, as in many things grounded 


upon Inferences of his own, rather 
than upon Obſervations from Experi- 


ence and View; and the Parts are de- 
{crib'd there in ſuch Order, as none 
will 


"Sts cc A. 
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will think fit to imitate, unleſs any 
Man can find Method, in beginning 
with the Hand, and proceeding to the 
Foot, and ſo up again to the Belly. 
And tho' he has been remarkable 
for his Care and Tenderneſs of Life, 
which he has expreſs'd, as in other In- 
ſtances, ſo particularly in being a- 
gainſt publiſhing exquiſite Treatiſes 
of the Nature of Poyſons; yet I que- 
ſtion whether it will be thought ano- 
ther Inſtance of it, that he ſometimes 
took away ſix Pounds of Blood (4) in (a) De 
a Fever; and bled his Patients, till by „ 
Fainting they could bear no longer ; vs Fo 
for which he was twitted in his own cap. 14- 
Time, as appears from his Books (2), () pe 
and was ſaid to work Cures, by mur- Merh. Med. 
thering Diſeaſes. | LEE " OO 


"' WHATEVER Faults he had, 
muſt have been deriv'd upon his Suc- 
ceſſors; for as he commented upon 
Hippocrates, ſo the following Phyſi- 
cians ha ve copy'd Galen: The Greeks, 
Oyibaſius, Mgineta, and AMAtius, have in 
2 manner tranſcrib'd him; and Avi- 
een, and the Arabians have done little 
more than tranſlate Galen into their 
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own Tongue : And their Tranſlations 


having not been over faithful, and the 
Verſion double; firſt, from the Greek 
to the Arabic, and from that back a- 
gain into the Latin, they cannot be 
depended upon without eminent Ha- 
zard, eſpecially in the Names of Drugs 
and Plants, where the Miſtake in a 
Word may endanger a Life. They 
were ſubtle. Men, and moſt of them 
Logicians, accordingly they have gi. 
ven Method, and ſhed Subtilty upon 
their Author, and little more can be 
faid for them. 


TH x Chymiſts have appear'd with 


ſo much Oſtentation, and with ſuch 
Contempt of the Arabians and Galen, 
that we have been made to expect 
Wonders from their Performances, 
Paracelſas, who would be thought the 
Head of a Sect, has treated the Gale- 
ziſis ſo rudely, as if they were the 
moſt ignorant Men in the World, and 
had little Skill beyond a Plaſter or a 
Purge: Tho? neither ought he to have 


vaunted ſo much of his Diſcoveries ; | 


one of his great Admirers (F) having 
{hewn, that ſome part of his Skill was 
| ſtole : 
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Ir there be any thing certain in 
Chymiſtry, it ought to be their firſt 
Principles, which the Chymiſts have 
ſubſtituted in the Place of others, which 
they have thought fit to explode ; and 
pretend, that theirs are ſo evident 
from the Aralyſ;s of Bodies, that there 
can be no room to doubt: And yet 
whereas at. firſt we had only three of 
theſe Principles, their Number 1s al- 
ready ſwoln to five; and who knows 
whether they may ſtop there? Or 
whether their Practice be better groun- 
ded than the Principles they go on? 
For tho? great Cures have been effect- 
ed by 7 Preſcriptions, and 
thoſe too in a manner leſs cloying and 
nauſeous than the former Practice 
would admit of, by ſeparating the 
Fzces with which the Galenical Medi- 
eines are clogg'd ; yet the Queſtion 


will be, whether they be not attended 


F4+ - ma 
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ſtole: And it is ſome Prejudice againſt 
him, that a Man who pretended to 
ſuch immortal Remedies, ſhould him- 
ſelf die in his 47th Year; whereas 
Hippocrates and Galen are ſaid to have 
lived beyond an Hundred. : 
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with other Inconveniences? Whether 
they be equally fafe, and have no dan. 


gerous Confequences to diſcourage 


their Uſe ? It will not be denied, that 
the Chymical Preparations are more 
vigirous and potent in their Effects, 
than the Galenical are; and often 
Work fuch Cures, as the other groſs 


Medicines have nat Activity enough to 
effect: But then, as their Activity is 


great, is not the Danger fo too? And 
does not the ſame Power that enables 
them to Heal, empower them to De- 
ſtroy? And whilſt the Cures are re- 
corded, are not the Miſcarriages for- 
got? Have not our Enterprifing Chy- 
miſts ſometimes preſerved Life, only 
to make it the more miſerable ; and 
ſav'd their Patients, by ruining their 
Conſtitutions ? Have not their ftrong 
Opiats often diforder*d the Head; and 
their too free uſe of Mercary, Anti- 
mony, &c. the whole Habit of the 
Body? If ſuch Cures be offer*d me, I 
hardly accept them. He is the true 
Phyſician, who attends to all poſſible 
Conſequences; who does not heat one 
Diſeaſe, by procuring us a worſe, but 
reſtores ſuch a Lite as a Man can en- 

JOY 3 
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de found? 


So ME have gone as far as China to 
nd him out; of which People's Skill 
ich Wonders have been reported, as 
the Chymiſts themſelves can hardly 
jretend to. The Circulation of the 
Blood, which with us 1s a modern 
Diſcovery, has been known there, ac- 
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oy; But where ſhall this Perſect Man 


wording to Voſſius (g), 4000 Years ; (2)Yar.04- 


they have ſuch Skill in Pulſes as is not 
o be imagin'd, but by thoſe that are 
xquainted with them; and the Ara- 
5 are there ſaid, to have borrow?d 


ſervat. p. 


70, 71. 


thence their Knowledge in Phyſic. E- 


ren the Miſſionaries, who have reaſon 
bknow them beſt, grant, that there 


b ſome what ſurpriſing in their Skill of 


Pulſes, (Y) tell us they have made Ob- 
frvation in Medicine 4000 Years, and 
that when all the Books in China were 
order?d to be burnt by the Emperor 
(hiohamti, thoſe in Phyſic were pre- 


erv'd by a particular Exception. But 


jet they likewiſe acquaint us, that 


moſt of their Skill is built upon Ob- 


(H) Le Let. 


ſervations, which have not been im- 


prov'd to ſuch Purpoſes, as they would 


have 


s REFLECTION: 


have been by the Europeans, and thay 
tor want of Philoſophy and Anatomy 
the great Foundations of Medicine 
their Notions are confuſed, and thei 
Practice in ſome things ridiculoy 
The Chineſe are an unaccountable ſrt 
of People, ſtrangely compounded 9 
Knowledge and Ignorance: The 
have had Printing among them, an 
Gunpowder, and the Uſe of the Com. 
paſs, long before they came among the 
Europeans; and yet for want of due 
Improvement, theſe uſeful Inventions 
have not turn'd to any great Account: 
and Phyſic has had the ſame Fate: $ 
that after all our Travel, the moſt 4 
conſiderable Improvements in this by 
Art, are moſt probably to be foundat 
Home; and being ſo near, need not 
be mucli enquir'd into. lb 


WE have generally Men enough 
ready to publ:{h Diſcoveries, whether « 
real or pretended, whilſt Deficiencies 
in moſt Arts are often conceal'd, or 7 
paſs'd by in ſilence. What noiſe have 
we had tor ſome Years about Trang 
plantation of Diſeaſes, and Transfuli 4 
on of Blood; the latter of which 19 0 
taken 
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des Scavans,, and Philoſophical 
Tranſactions; and the Exgliſh and 
Trench have contended for the Diſ- 


15 J can fee, is like to be of no 
Uſe or Credit to either Nation. The 


made no leſs noiſe, Muntingias has 
writ a Book upon it, and we were 
made to hope for a Specific againſt 
the Scurvy: Afﬀter all, it is like to 
come to nothing, and Men loſe their 
Teeth and die, as they did before. 


i * The Circulation of rhe Spirits is a 
10 third Invention, which if I might 
1, have leave to judge, I ſhould think 
MWicarce capable of being prov'd; for 
nog neither are the Spirits themſelves vi- 
ble, nor, as far as I know, does any 

e {-gature or Tumor in the Nerve diſ- 
wi cover their Motion. The Circulation 
ef the Blood has indeed been ſaid to 


de demonſtrated to Senſe by Monſieur 
Leumenhoell, by the help of his Glaſ- 
ſes, and Men have been look'd upon as 
dull that will not ſee it. J will not 
queſtion the Fact, tho? I cannot but 
e ot, hs obſerve 


ien up ſo much room in the Jour- 


overy ; which notwithſtanding as far 


retrieving the Ancient Britannica has 
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6 Hom. 


Piſo Cre- 
mone An. 


99. ap. Ack. ther has not met with M. Leeawenhyl 


Tizꝑſ. 


obſerve that a late Tralian (i) Authy 
has in effect done it for me, who e 


and his Experiments, or cannot ſee { 
clearly in his Glaſſes as he doe 
which, however it be, ought to he 
ſome check upon Aſſurance. I might 
ennumerate a World of ſuch like Par 
ticulars ; Aumald's Panacea diſculsd h 
Libavius, and Butler's Stone ſo much 
magnified by Helmont, were as much 
talk'd of in their own Time, as moſt 


things we can pretend to, and yet they A 
are dead, and have been buried with. 
their Authors. 4 

F E molt conliderable real Dil- C 
coveries that have been lately made, ¶ d 
have been in Anatomy, and Botany: N, 
No Man in his right Wits will con. I | 


teſt the former; though the Diſcove-W f 
ries in that kind have been rather in 1 
the Parts of the Body, than in the g 
Humors and Spirits and Blood, which 
are the principal Seat of Health 5, 
well as Diſeaſe: For the firſt ſeem 
deſign'd for Strength and Motion, 
and fall not improperly under a Sur- 
geon's Skill; the latter are the * 5 
Fe iſe 
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phyſic, and are yet imperfectly un- 
derſtood. Till theſe be thoroughly 
known, which perhaps they never 
will, there will be one Fundamental 
Deficiency in our Phyſic. 


ANOTHER great Deficiency was 
obſerv'd by my Lord Bacon (&) in his 
time, that will I believe always hold, 
and that is in Comparative Anatomy: 
He then granted, as we may with 
more ſafety, that ſimple Anatomy had 
been clearly handled, and that the ſe- 
refal Parts had been diligently obſer- 
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Life, and under the Conſideration of 


( Adv. 
of Lear. 
E 


red and deſcribed ; but the ſame Parts 


n different Perſons had not been duly 
compared, nor have they yet been; 
tho we may differ as much in the in- 
ward Parts of our Bodies as we do in 
our outward Features, and that dif- 
krence may occaſion great variety in 
Application and Cure. This is a De- 
ictency that is not like to have a 
ſpeedy Remedy, requiring more Diſ- 


ſections than molt Men have oppor- 


tunity of making. 


NOR 
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No are the Deficiencies leſs in 
the Botanic Part ; for tho? this ſort 
Knowledge be mightily enlarged, fine 
the Diſcovery of the Eff and We. 
Indies, by opening a vaſt Field, and 

iving a much larger range to it than 
it had before; yet the great Difficult 


remains ſtill to be overcome: Ou 0 
Herbals, it is true, are ſufficiently; 
ſtor'd with Plants, and we have mad gt 
a tolerable ſhift to reduce them to ci 
ſes, and to deſcribe them by Marks andp, 
Signatures, ſo far as to diſtinguiliM.; 
them from one another: But as theW,: 
Characteriſtic Marks are known, ard, 
their Virtues ſo too? I believe no Mai zn 
will venture to affirm it. The Qual; 
ties of many of our Plants and Sim ab 
ples are yet in the dark, or ſo uncer 

tain in their Operations, that the 

are rather Matter of Curioſity, than 
Subjects of Skill: Or where ſome of 
their Vertues are too remakable to Hat 
conceal'd, yet they act one way ſingl\M e 
and quite otherwiſe in Mixture an m 
Compoſition ; or they may have c f 
Effect when outwardly applied, andi pe 
quite different one when taken in y; 


ward 
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wardly, after they have undergone ſo 
many Alterations in the Blood and 
Stomach, as they muſt do, before they 
an reach the Part affected; and they 
nay again vary, according to the dif- 
rent Temper of the Bodies to which 
they are applied. It is not enough to 
ay, their Natures may be known by 
being Chymically reſolv'd, for their 
ects are often very diſproportiona- 
ble to the Principles and Parts that re- 
fult from the Analyſis; there are other 


and vigorous in their Operation, that 
act upon the Spirits, as the groſſer 
parts do upon the Blood and Humors, 
and thoſe the ſubtileſt Chymiſts, and 
the moſt exquiſite Analhſis will not be 
able to reach. | 


Bodies, or our Medicines, Phyſic muſt 
be the moſt uncertain thing imagin- 
able: Our Bodies are more compound- 
ed and unequal than other Bodies are, 
moſt other Creatures live upon a ſim- 
ple Diet, and are regular in their Ap- 
nd: petites; whereas Man feeds almoſt 
"Y upon every thing, Fleſh and Fiſh, 

Fruits 


Ix ſhort, whether we conſider our 
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Parts more ſubtle, and yet moſt ative 
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Fruits and Plants, from the Fruit 9 
our Gardens to the Muſhrome upon 
the Dunghil; and where Appetite 


fails, Invention is call'd in to ſwell the 


Account; high Sauces and rich Sp. 
ces are fetch*d from the Indies, which 
occaſion ſtrong Fermentations and in. 


finite Diſorder in the Blood and Hu. 


mours: Hence proceed ſuch variety 
of Diſeaſes as perplex and diſtract the 
Phyſician's Skill. A ſound Body and 
healthy Conſtitution is eaſily reſtord 
when out of Order, Nature in a great 
meaſure does its own work, (a noted 


Inſtance whereof we have in Corn 


in Leſſius, who by Regularity and 
Temperance had brought an infirm 
Body to ſuch a Temper, that he was 
not troubled with any Diſeaſe, and 
any Wound in him would in a man- 


ner heal it ſelf) whereas in a difor- 


der'd Body, every little thing is a 


Wound and Diſeaſe, and a Phyſician 
muſt give a new Conſtitution, before 
he can perfect the Cure; this is a hard 


Tryal upon our Phyſician, and yet by 


our way of living we often require 


It. 


IT 
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IT is the harder, becauſe his Me- 


dicines and Methods of Cure will not 


enable him to work Wonders: For 


tho' our Materia Medica be large 


enough, and to look into our Diſ- 
penſatories, one would think no Diſ- 
aſe incurable; yet the miſchief of it 
s, all thoſe fine Medicines do not 
aways anſwer in the Application, 
nor have they been found ſo Sove- 
reign in our Bodies; as they are in 
our Books. All which things have ſo 
diſtracted our Phyſicians, ' that they 
vary even in the moſt common Me- 


thods: At one tirhe they keep their 
Patients ſo cloſe and warm, as almoſt 


to ſtifle them with Care, and all on 
2 ſudden the Cold Regimen is in 
Vogue; In one Age Alkalies are in 
faſhion, and in the next Acids begin 
to recover Credit; Antimony at one 
time is next to Poiſon, and again, the 
moſt innocent thing in the World, 
if duly prepared; Bleeding is practis'd 
in one Nation,B and condemn'd by their 
Neighbours; ſome People are prodigal 
of their Blood, and others ſo ſparing; 
2s if ſo much Life and Blood went 
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CHAP. XVI. 


| of Cairiear LEARNING, 


S is Nu 2 et 
is little more than 


S 


0 


N Faults, and tho 


MRS ones too, and ſuch 


Scope and Deſi ign of an Author, 
Monſieur Bayle was ſenſible of this, 
whoſe firſt Deſign was to publiſh a 
Dictionary of Faults, but was diver- 
p. ted from his Purpoſe, by his Friends 
T repreſenting to him, that they were 
not confi derable enough to be inſiſted 


_ on: 


an Art of a 
age | 


commonly little 
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ſiſted on: And yet he hath that to ſay | 
for himſelf, that they were ſuch as 


were taken notice of by Scaliger, and 
other noted Critics, either ſome mi- 
ſtake in a Name, Time, Place, or o- 
ther minute Circumſtance. The truth 
of it 1s, Criticiſm is at a low Ebb, Men 
will be finding Faults in Authors, and 


yet our Store is well near exhauſted, 


for there are few Faults in this kind 


that have not been taken notice of. 


1 


ERASMUS, and the firſt Set of 
Critics, had Matter enough to work up- 
on; a long Age of Ignorance had cut. | 
out ſufficient Employment, by vicious 
Copies and obtruding Spurious for Ge- 
nuine Authors; the diſtinguiſhing of 
which was a Work of Uſe and Skill: 
But after the Buſineſs is pretty well | 


done, the Vein of Criticiſing ſtill con- 
tinues; Men will play at ſmall Games 
rather than want Employment; ſo 


that our Modern Critics have uſually | 
either degenerated into Grammarians, 
orif they ſoar higher, it 1s too often, by | 
venturing too freely upon thoſe Books; | 
which ought to be handled with grea- | 
ter Tenderneſs: Their buſineſs ſome- 
= | times 


upon LEARNING. 

times in finding Faults where there 
are none, or in perverting the Senſe, 
that they might make room for Cor- 
rection. And for as much as theſe 
Men do find Faults withall the World, 
they have no reaſon to take it amiſs, 
if one who is none of their Number, 
does find one or two in them. I ſhall 
ſeek ſor no more (nor have I room in 
the compaſs of a Chapter) but they 
ſhall be in two Critics of Name ; one 
of whom has writ the Art of Criticiſm: 
the other 4 Critical H. foryof + the Old 
and New 1 Mapa 


TR E ſormer Monſieur Le Clere, is 
a5 free in his Cenſures, as any Man TI 
ever met with, and oft: times as Un- 
happy. . He begins with Eraſmas, for 
[ take the firſt thing I meet with, 


whom he expoſeth (2) as ignorant in () 4. 
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Geography, for having in his Notes 5 


„ 


upon Acts 28. miſtaken Rhegium, à Ed. Lond. 


City in Tal, for a Town in Sicily ; 

and for having took Melita an. Iſland, 
either for Mitylene a City; or theſame 
Hand, that is ſituate in the Mediter- 
1 or African Sea, for an obſcure 


land in the Adriatic : And then 
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us foul on him, as 4 Nan that had 
ae ever ſeen a Geographical Map. 
It ſeem'd very ſtrange to Nhe that E. 
raſmus, Who is known to Have ri ld 
Commentaries upon the N V Tefta- 
ment, with the Map of the Rom 
Empire alwa s before him, Thoutt be 
guilty. of ſuch Errors in Geograph 
and therefore T had the Carofy t bo 
conſult the Author: I liavè not 101 bad 


an Edition of Eraſinus as M. Le Clerc 


quotes, but I conſulted the worſt Edi. 


tion I could meet with; in that he is 
Jo far from placing the Rhegium i in Si. 


ly, that he exprelly ſays, it is a City 


in Tal, and corre&s St. Jerome for | 


having been guilty of fo groſs a Mi. 


ſtake : And as to Melita the Iſland, he | 


directly diſtinguiſheth it from Mirylene 


the City, which Iſland he placeth be- 
_twixt Africa and Sicily, a Situation yery 
different from that which Monf. Le 
Clerc endea vours to faſten upon him. 


Monſieur Le Clerc in the next place 
is angry with Eraſmus for quoting Hu- 
20. Carrenſis, is, being an Author of no 
Credit, and one who liv'd in the Scho- 
hftic 485 and ſeems to think he * 
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(e) pip. 
PioQuarto. 


ded more. 


lieve, that they underſtand not Greet, 


REFLECTIONS 


both of them make it an Iſland, and 
expreſly the ſame where St. Paul ſuf. 


fer'd Shipwrack, and without queſtion 
the ſame that Eraſmus meant in his 


Notes upon the Ads. If Eraſmus he 
to be blamed in any thing, it. is for 
making St. Jerome read Mitylene in. 


ſtead of Melita, for in all the NIS. 
that T have ſeen of that Father, and] 


have ſeen more than one, the reading 
is Melita: But I dare ſay that is more 


than M. Le Clerc knows. Eraſmus 


may have had Miſtakes in Criticiſm, 
for tho? he tells us of himſelf; that his 
care in publiſhing St. Jerome was ſuch, - | 
that it coſt him almoſt as much pains. 
in reſtoring his Works, as it did the 


Author in writing them; yet Maria. 


nus Victorius (c) pretends to have 
made 1 5̃o0o Corrections upon him bare- 
ly in the Edition of that Father, and 
the Benedictines, no doubt have ad- 
But as for M. Le Clerc's 
attack, I dare be confident, they will 
neither hurt St. Jerome, nor any of his 
Editors; tho” he falls as foul upon the 

HBenedictines as he does upon Eraſmus. 


He would gladly make the World be- 


and 
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and indeed they pretend leſs that way, 
and therefore their chief care hitherto 
has been in the Latin Fathers, in which 
they have deſervꝰd grea tCommendati- 
on: But as to M. Le Clerc's Critical 
Obſervation (4) Which he paſſeth up- (a) ,, 
on them with ſo much Contempt, it 1 
is O far ſhort of Proof to me, that I 
cannot but think their Miſtake —— ä 
than his Correction, I am ſure more 
rerable to St, n 8 W 
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HI has vaſt the fame Cenſure in an- 

other 'Work (e) upon one who has (ö) Patres 
eſs deſerv*d it, the Learned Sorboniſt — | 
(oelerius, who has not been ſuſpect- 
ed of want of Greek, till M. Le Clerc 
took him to Task ; he has caught him i 
tripping in his Greek, where all things | 
pere plain, and tells us, he has ſhewn «MRI 
It in his Notes upon Barnabas and 0 
(lements. For my part I can meet with 100 
no material Corrections upon either | e 
of theſe Authors, and the only thing he l 
chargeth him with in his Preface is, 141M 
That he renders nepernied Ge, Capi 100 
ſulatim, which in M. Le Clerc's Opi- 'k 
nion, ſhould be ſummatim, which in 


rading our Animadverter, a Man 
| would 
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arme. lerins ( f N 


Ef. F. 1. 


(s) Ad E. 


pheſ. cap. i. 
V: 10. 


ther in Barnabas or Clemantꝰs Epiſtl 
I have read over haſtily theſe three F. 


not occur in any one of the three; au 


ter's purpoſe; 
Greek there, or with Words always in 


not from Miſtake, but 


REFLECTIONS. 


would think Corelerias had done, ei. 


iftles. I will not be over. poſitive bit 
am pretty confident the Word does 


if it be ta be mer with in the Cleans. 
tines, it is nothing to the Animadyer- 
for we are not to en. 
pect to meet always with Claſſical 


the ſenſe of Claſſical Authors. Cotes 
has render'd the Verb 
vi ,b, A8 M. Le Clerc would havel 
it; and if he have render d the Ad. 
verb otherwiſe, it is probable it was 

e Had 


M. Le Clerc conſider'd, that there is 2 An 
ſort of Eccleſiaſtical Greek, very.difY the 
ferent from the Claſſical, he would ene 
have been more reſerv'd in his Cen und 
ſures. But this is a ſort of Gral Fo. 
wherewith he ſeems not to be much Le 

1 acquainted. St. Jerome, Who under tan 
ſtodd this fort of Greek better than ei by 
ther of them, has rendred «raucoanadra} rh; 


by recapitulare (2); and tho” M. L 
Clerc ſhould oppoſe, . muſt think St ty 


J - Tranſlator. a 0 i 
an i 
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f 
J 1 B, 


Oux Hiftorian is a Critic ofa high- 

er Form, but ſets qut as unfortunately 

45 M. Le Clerc has done: To recom- 
mend tlie Critical Art to the World, 
he tells us, That in St. Jerome's Time 
ſeveral Ladies of Quality made Cri- 
ticiſm their Study; and to prove this 6 
H, quotes an Epiſtle of that Father, to Gris = 
Tunis and Fretella, which ſhews them 7ius 7:6, 
to habs been knowing in the Greek ?- 1, 2. 
and Hebrew, The Hebrew was ſo lit- 

Je known in that Age, that perhaps 

St. Jerome was the only Perſon of his 

Time, that underſtood it perfectly, ex- 

cept the Jewiſh Rabbins, who were 

his Inſtructor; and this Father Simon 

knows very well: But as to the Fa- 

ther's two Ladies, I can aſſure him, 

"there were none of that Name that 
underſtood a word ofeither Language: 

For Sunnia and Fretella 'were two 
Learned Men of St. 3 Acquain- 

tance. Some what of this was obſery*d 

by a Friend of Voſſius (i): and if Fa- 9 2 a 


ther Simon ha ve any doubt of the thing, J. el a 


[ have that Epiſtle now before me in 
two very fair Manuſcripts; in both 
which it is, Delectiſſimis Fratribus Sun- 
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( T Hiſt. 
Crit. du. 


NT. c. 30, 


31. Ce. 
Hift. des 
werſ. c. 3 


Sz Oc 
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nie & Fretelle. T his is no very great 
Miſtake, but it is always ominous to 


ſtumble at the Threſhold. 


Iwill not trace him thro his Mi. 


ſtakes; I will only Note one other, 


which an Engliſhman has better « oppor. 
tunities of examining than other Men 


have. Father Simon (8) has not taken 


more pains upon any one Subject, than 


he has done upon the ancient MS, 


Cambridge Copy of theGoſpels and Adi 
of the Apoſtles, and two other Manu; 


ſcript Copies of St. Paul's Epiſtles; 
JE one in the King of France's, Libra. 


the other in the Library, of the 
Bepediftines of St, Germain: In the 
Latin Copies, of which he thinks he 
has diſcover'd the Ancient Vulgar Ls 
tin, as us'd in the Weſtern Church 
before St. 


ſhould be as glad, and would go as fer 


to meet with the Ancient Vulgar of 
the New Teſtament, as any Man ſhall | 


do; but cannot be of Opinion, that 
Father Simon or Morinus have met 
with it in theſe Manuſcripts. For to 
ſpeak only to the Cambriage Copy 
Any one that has obſervꝰd that Manu. 

feript, 


Jerome's Time, to 2 
we owe the Vulgar now in uſe, I 
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| {ript, knows, that the Latin Copy 


anſwers the Greek ſo exactly, that 
there are very few various Readings : 
go that if the Latin be ancient, as the 
Vulgar undoubtedly was almoſtas an- 
cient as the Preaching of the Goſpel 


it Rome, the Greek probably is ſo too; 


indit will hardly be imagin'd, that 


had there been a Latin Copy ſo exactly 


agreeing with the Greek Original, be- 
re St. Jerome's Time, that he would 


have ventur'd upon, or have thought 


:new Tranſlation neceſſary. St. Je- 
zme's manner of reforming the An- 
cent Vulgar was, by comparing and 
reducing 1t to the Greek Original : but 
here was a Copy already, agreeing 


with the Greeb. If it be ſaid the Greek 


n that Manuſcript may be a more 
modern Copy, but ſtill before St. Je- 
nes Time, and that the Latin is tran- 
lated from it: This may be true, but 
then the Latin is no longer the Anci- 
ent Vulgar, but a later Verſion. 


Tux RE is one pretty probable way 
of trying it, by comparing the Citati- 
ons in the New Teſtament with the 
ame Texts, as they ſtand in the Anci- 
ent Vulgar in the Old. This J ha ve done 
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9 Bif. v. 
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inthe Pſalms, and am far from meeting 
with any exact Agreement: The ſame 
Obſervation will hold in the Old Ec 
cleſiaſtic Writers, as far as the Vulgar 
can be trac'd there; and I believe H. 
lary the Deacon, who has been noted 


for keeping cloſeſt to the Old Tranſl. 


tion, will be no Exception to this Rule, 
Had Father Simon been as quick and 
diligent in obſerving Differences, as he 
has been in marking Agreements, pre- 
haps he would not have been ſo haſty 
in drawing his Concluſion: In many 
things there is an Agreement betwit 
the Ancient and Modern Vulgar, but 


no Man will conclude from thence 


that they are the ſame. 


FAT HER Simon truly obſerves () 


.c-39 that the Greek in theſe Manuſcripts is 


very faulty, and grounds an Argument 
thereupon,that they could not for that 
Reaſon be brought from Greece. Had 
that Father had a Copy of the Latin 
Verſion of the Cambridge Manuſcript, 


as he has of the Greek, he would have 


found, that the Latin is the more faul 
tyofthe two; and that not only in the 
Orthography, but Concord. For what 


would! 


al 


Il 


would he think 
21. v. 23. Or of Retiam, v. 6, and 
repeated, V. 8. Or of C um il et in Me- 
ſpot amiam Ferre mortuuas eſſet in 
(harris, 1 

"tur in Charau Acts 7. V. 2. Or of 
Eſſet ei Filium, v. 5. Or of Juſtitias 
( iſſet cum genus noſtrum, v. 197 All 
lich Miſtakes are to be met with in 
wo Chapters and more, which I for- 
bear to mention, as I dotranſlate thoſe 
have mention'd, becauſe I would not 
uncover. the nakedneſs of this Verſion. 
gut tho' Miſtakes of this kind be ſo 
common, às to occur pretty frequent- 
y in this Manaſcript, yet they are not 
rery agreeable to the Style of the Ages 
before St. Jerome. We have enough 


\#,  £2% 
. 5 * 


tad of Prius quam mors-; . 


eſt us of the Ancient Vulgar, to en- 


able us to judge of its Style, by all 
the Remainders of it we have, tho? it 
has not Elegancy, which it did not 
affect, yet it appears to have been 


writ with tolerable Purity; whereas 


the Verſion we are now ſpeaking; of, 


is uncouth and rude, and almoſt bar- 
barus; 17 3%, 
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1 Honest 


Whatever the Verſion is, or whence. 


ſoever it is taken, the MS. it ſelf ſees 


to be Gothic; and probably both ate 


of the fame Extraction, and were done 


after St. Jer ome's Ti me, when the Goth; 


had over-run the Empire; and Fa. 


t De Re- ther Mabillon (m) the greateſt Judgeof 
aiplom. P. MSS. of this Age, ſets the ſecond part 
7 of this MS. no higher. We have al. 
ready ſeen the Verſion is rude, and 
ſuitable enough to theſe Times, and 


00 4d Dr. Marſhall (n) upon the Gothic Gol: | 


pels, has obſerv*d ſuch an Agreement 
betwixt thoſe Goſpels and the Can. 


Evang. 
Goth. p. 
403, 484 


Nc bridge Manuſcript, that he thinks them 


to be taken from the Greek of that 
Copy; and this Agreement he has 


ſhewn in ſeveral particular Texts 


The Characters in that MS. are many 


of them Gothic, and Father Simon, who 
thinks he has met with Greet Letters 


in tlie Latin Copy of the Second Part 
of this MS. and grounds an Argu- 
ment upon it, is undoubtedly miſta- 
ken, for they are only Gothic Cha. 


racters, ſeveral of which have a great 


Affinity with the Greet: The Abbre- 
| viations 


Wir then ſhall we think of it? 


viat! 
iridg 
the 
Lett 
10d 
thic'\ 
plac: 
ner, 
mak 
that 
this, 
Spec 
yab! 


ur 


5 | 
Gof 
fam 
whi 
cau 
long 
one 
wol 
was 
con 
der; 
the! 
and 
Ce 
tho 
the 


upon LEARNING. 
riations are often the ſame in the Cam- 
nage MS. and Gothic Goſpels, and 
the Numbers expreſs'd by Numeral 
Letters 1 and 5 are ſometimes pointed, 
and « for i, put down after the Go- 
lie way; and Exſebias's Canons are 
nac'd in the Margin, in a rude man- 
ler, without Mafks of Diſtinction to 
make them uſeful, with other Gothiſms, 
that might be obſerv'd, did I deſign 
this, for any more than a Hint or 
Spectmen. One thing is too obſer- 
rable to be paſs'd over, that whereas 
cur Saviour's Genalogy in St. Luke, 
s plac'd in Columns in the Gothic 
Goſpels, it is put down in the very 
ame manner in the Cambridge MS; 
which is the more remarkable, be- 
cauſe the reſt of that MS. is writ in 
long Lines, and the words run into 
one another. From all which one 
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would be apt to infer, That this Copy 


was taken under the Goths, that it 1s 
compounded of the Ancient and Mo- 
dern Vulgar, which were both of 
them in uſe in the Gathic Churches, 
and particularly in Spain two or three 
Centuries after St. Jerome's Time; 


tho' in many Ages it differs from 


them both, as it needs muſt, whilſt 
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it keeps fo cloſe to a Greek Copy, 
much diftering from any Copy, either 
Printed or Manuſcript that we now ec 
have. It has been taken from a Copy Il of 
fitted for Eccleſiaſtical uſe : For that Ml pa 
it. has been taken from ſuch a Copy, W do 
appears from the 'Ar@yr95uare; or Leſ. I bet 
ſons. markt in the Margin Rubric. BO 
wiſe; and from the word 7ia&-, ſome. En 
times put at the end of a Leſſon, to Wl pel 
denote the Concluſion of a Reading, I in 
That theſe are the Marks of ſuch St. 
Copies has been obſerv'd by Father WY an 


(+) Hf: Simon (o), and he needed only have I tte 


- 33» 


apply'd them to this Manuſcript, to 4 

| haveſhewn it to have been taken from WM mc 
a Copy of this Nature. Iam fo far II 
fatisfy*d of its being taken from ſucha I Ep 
Copy, that I once thought it to have ¶ the 
been fitted for the Churches of the WY in 
Greek Empire, when both Greek and I for 
Latin were ſpoke there, as they were V. 
from Conſtantive, till after Juſtinian; WY Ep 
in like manner, as they yet have the I Bo 
Bible in two Tongues in ſuch Places © Re 
where the People are of two Lan- Ae 
guages: But I think I have reaſon to II Cl 
alter my Opinion. 


WI AI 


. 
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1 
Rh DE 01 | 5 1108 
4 WHAT Father Simon further con- 1 
ny ectures concerning the French MSS. 0 
py WY of St. Paul's Epiſtles, being the Second 10 
at part of the Cambridge Copy, is un- | 1 
y, Coubtedly true of one of them; For 

eſ. beſides that in a Catalogue of the 

c. Books of the New Teſtament, at the ; 
c- End of one of theſe MSS. (p), the Goſ- (y) aerin: 

to ¶ pls are plac'd in the ſameOrder where- + '- Exerc. 

g. in they ſtand in the Cambridge Copy, 

ch St. John immediately after St. Matthew, 

er and the Agreeableneſs in the Chara- 

ve ter betwixt the Cambridge and Bene- 

to lictine Copy, according to the Spect 

m W men of it we have in Mabillon (4). (2) P. 347 
ir MW There is a Fragment of St. John's laſt 

2 Epiſtle, berwixt St. Mark's Goſpel, and 

the Acts of the Apoſtles, not altogether 

in the ſame Hand, but in a Verſion 

ſome what different from the preſent 

Vulgar, which ſhew, the Catholic 

Epiſtles have been there, and that the 

Book was once intire, bating only the 
Revelations that were not for ſome 

Ages fo univerſally receiv'd in the 
Church. | q 
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I T have brought the Age of this 
MS. too low, or leſſen'd its Autho- 
rity too much, I ſhall be ready to alter 


my Opinion upon better Reaſons, for 


I am not much concern'd for the Re- 
putation of a Critic. I hope J ſhall al. 
ways have a due concern for Religion 
and the Church, and that my Opinion 


ſhould be true, I think, is the Inte- 
reſt of both. For this Copy differing | 
ſo much from all others, the leſs Au- 
thority we give it, it will be able todo 
the leſs Hurt. I am ſure they have 
ſet it too high, who fetch it from Ire. 
næus, or St. Hilary, both which Fa. 
thers were born before the Goths had 
Letters; for that the Characters are | 
Gothic, I think I may be pretty po- 
ſitive. For this Reaſon I ſhall never 
deſire to ſee it Printed, tho? a worthy 
Perſon ſeems to have that Delign, | 
and a Scheme has been mark'd out 
to that purpoſe: But I hope that 
Learned Body, in whoſe Cuſtody itis, | 


will have more regard to the Will of 


the Donor, whoſe firſt Intention it 
certainly was, that it ſhould not (7) be 
5 publiſh'd. | | | | 


73 


his 
10- 
ter 
for | 
de- 
al- 


ON 
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IT's various Readings have been 
given us already in the Polzglot Bibles, 


tho? not over accurately, and ſufficient 
Care taken that it ſhall not, Ia azo ex- 


emplo periclitari; And what would 
the Critics have more ? Even Father 
Simon has procur'd a Copy from Exg- 
land, tho? I much ſuſpect, it is no o- 
ther than thoſe various Readings, the 
Father tells us, Morinus had from Ju- 
avs the Library-keeper of Cambridge; 


by ſuch a Miſtake (/) as another (/) ap. 
Critic has given us a Magdeburgh Col- wm 


lege at Oxford, But of this perhaps 


too much. 


I WII only offer one Criticifm, 


in order to wipe off a Blot from the 


Engliſh, that has been unjuſtly caſt up- 


on the Nation, either by the Author 


or Interpreter. TI have already ſaid in 


another Chapter, that Chalcocondylas 


does report of the Exgliſh, that upon a 
Viſit made to a Friend, it is permit- 


ted the Stranger by way of Comple- 
ment he with his Neighbour's Wife: 
This the Leorned Interpreter of 


Chalcocondylas does plainly fay, and 
| 1 1 
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it ſtands ſo in the laſt Royal Edition 
of that Author : But the word in Greet 
is, xv#ozrrz, * which. one would ſuf. 
pect was rather meant of Ming; no 


doubt ſome wandring Greet had been 


in Exeland, and having obſerv'd our 


way of Kiſſing our Neighbours Wives, 


which might as well be let alone, had 


reported it to Chalcoconaylas in a word 
of neareſt Affinity in the Greek, and 
thereby given Occaſion to this Mi- 
ſtake. This Account ſeems ſo pro- 
bable, that (with Submiſſion to the 
Critics) I durſt almoſt venture from 
thence, to add one other word to our 
Gloſſaries. AM bins 


— 


* Kuw being a proper Word for Kiſſing, there can. 


be no great Doubt of the Correction I made, nor needs 
the Word be thrown into a Gloſſary any otherwiſe than 
at it ſeems to be there rendred from the Engliſh. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of Oriential Learning, Tz WIS 1 


and ARABIAN. 


YT has been an Old 
Queſtion, and much 
debated among 
Learned Men, whe- 
ther greater Profit 
or Inconvenience 
2 ariſeth from read- 
ng g the Jewel =. On the one hand 
it is alledgd, that the Hebrew Tongue, 


and Jewiſh Rites and Cuſtoms, can be 


no way ſo well learn'd, as from them- 
ſelves ; and that as in order to under- 
and the Greek and Roman Po olity, 
If is neceſſary to read Greet and La- 
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tin Authors: So, if we would be ac: 
quainted with the Jewiſh Affairs, 
we cannot learn them better, than 
from their own Books. On the other 
ſide, they have been charg'd with 
groſs Ignorance, even in their own Af. 
fairs; and their Books ſaid to be ſo 
ſtuffed with Trifles, or, what is worſe 
with poyſonous Opinions, that the 
Profit 1n reading them will not coun- 
tervail the Danger. Accordingly they 
have met with a very different Fate; 
at one time they have been order'd to 
be read and ſtudied, as by Clement the 
(a) ct-5th(a) in the Council of Vienne: 


115. 1 5- And again, the Talmadic Books have 


*nexſe- only out of one Library at Cremona, 
* and had not the Famous Reuchlin ad- 
vocated for them under the Emperor 
Maximilian, they had been in dan- 


ger of an univerſal Ruin. | 


IN fuch Variety there may be need 
of Diſtinction; and therefore the Jew- 
iſh Writers may be conſider'd two 

Ways, either as Witneſſes or Interpre- 
ters; In the firſt ſenſe, they have been 


faith» 


been adjudg'd to be burnt, as 12000 
(5) 7Six:. Volumes were by public Order, (60) 
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faithful Depoſitories, and very uſeful 
in handing down the Sacred Volumes, 
and in preſerving the Text intire: In 
the other Senſe, their Skill or Autho- 
rity, as Interpreters, has not been 
thought very conſiderable. oo 


Tux great Reaſon whereupon their 
Books have been valu'd, has been their 
ſeeming Antiquity : In the laſt Age, 
we have been told of Books as old as 
Abraham and Ezra, that have had the 
fortune to be believ*d by Wife Men; 
(5) and could their Riſe be trac'd up ( V, Pe- 
and derived from ſuch an Original, 77 * 2: 
they would have reaſon to be valu'd : cap. 1. Ex- 
But this Vizor has been taken off, and 9* 9 < 
their Novelty or Impoſture has been 
detected: Morinus has brought down 
moſt of them ſeveral Centuries from 
their boaſted Height. Their Talmud 
that has been commented upon by the 
Modern Rabbins, has been ſhewn to be 
little older than the Age of Juſtinian, 
the firſt Authentic mention we have 
of the Miſna, or Text of that Book 


(tor the Gemara, or Comment muſt 
have been yet later) being in one of 


his Novels (4) and probably, the Con- () Novel 
tention 146. 


N 
* 
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(e) Morin, 
ibid. Ex- 
erc. 6. 
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tention among the Jews about receiy. 
ing it, had given Occaſion to that 


Law. Origen and St. Jerome knew 
nothing of that Book; who notwith.. 
ſtanding were inquiſitive Men, and 


knowing in the Hebrew, and having 


had Opportunities of conſulting their | 


Hebrew Maſters, and Occaſions of ci. 


ting. them, and having done it in | 
things of leſs moment, could not haye | 
avoided mentioning this, had it been 
then in being, and ſo noted, as to be 
a ſtanding Law Eccleſiaſtical and Ci- | 
vil among the Jews. (e) Their two | 
Books Bahir and Tobar, ſo venerable | 
among them for thei, mighty Age, | 
have been brought down yet lower; 
tho* whatever Age they be of, they 


can be of no uſe ro any, being only 


a Heap of Cabbaliſtical Niceties, 


(f) Buxtorf (F) which, tho? much valned by 


Bis! . Rab. 


known to be nothing better than Jar. 


ſuch Men, as admire every thing that | 


is abſtruſe and hidden, are ſufficiently 


gon and Cant. The Truth of it 1s, 
tew of their ancient Books have been 
thought much better, being either {o 
myſtical as hardly to be underſtood, 


or ſo full of groſs Legend, as to force | 


them 


* 
” 
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them to take ſhelter under Allegories 


to reconcile them to Senſe. There is 


251 


little Light to be borrow d from them, 


ſor almoſt a 1000 Years after the laſt 


Deſtruction of their Temple; and 


tho? about that time, ſome of the mo- 
dern Rabbins began to introduce Lear- 
ning, yet this was no part of their 
Rabbiniſm, but a Departing there- 
ſrom; moſt of the Learning they had 
was borrow'd from the Arabiaus; and 
Maimonides, Qui primus inter ſuos de- 
ft nugari, by mixing Philoſophy and 
Reaſon with his Comments, in order 
to make their Books ſpeak Senſe, there- 
by gave ſuch Offence, that he was 
continually perſecuted for it by his 
Brethren, (g) and hardly eſcap'd be- 
ing branded for a Heretick. They 
that have taken the ſame way, ought 
upon their Principles to fall under the 
ike Cenſure; and it ought always to 
be remembred, that the modern Rab- 
bins have done beſt, whoſe Autho- 
rity by their Age is inconſiderable, 
and their Skill not ſo extraordinary, 
as to need be imitated by Chriſtians, 
who now underſtand their Language 

NP =; Is 


(g) Buxtorf 
Pref. in 
Mor. Ne- 
och. 
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as well, and their Critical and Philo. 
logical Learning much better than 
they do themſelves. Even Maimoni. 


3 J the Jews were not then skilful in their 
Cap. 67. own Language. - he 


ſign ſome Men have decry*d the Rab- 
have been, they may have ſpoke Truth, 


way: For to paſs by Luther, who has 

(i) in Gen. (i) Let us hear what a great Pro- 
cap. 16. Oc. feſſor, Reuchlin's Scholar and Succeſ- 
ſor, ſays of them, one who had ſpent 


fofrws. Dictionary (one of the firſt conlide- 


Account, “ In them is no Light, no 
« Knowledge of God, no Spirit, no 


* ſtanding even of the Hebrew Ton. 
ds cd ge 
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(4) Mor. des (h) confeſſeth of his Times, that 


IA x not ignorant with what De. 
bins; whatever their Deſign may 
and at the ſame time miſtake their 
Aim: We have the leſs Reafon to be 
jealous of them, ſince they are not | 
the only Men that have gone this | 


treated the Rabbins very ruggedly | 


all his Life, and part of his Eſtate in 
( 7b. theſe Studies; () In his Preface to the | 


rable ones of this kind) he gives this | 


«'true and ſolid Art, no Under- | 


0- 
an 
11.5 


at 


Ir 
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they have done nothing worth 
« notice towards: underſtanding the 
Sacred Text; their Dictionaries 


« and Comments have brought more 
« Obſcurity! than Light or Truth---- + - 


And then goes on to challenge them 
in matter of Fact, and to point out 


a better way than that which ey 


have follow'd, and ſuch as himſe 
has purſu'd. 55 

HE may have gone too far. in de- 
preſſing the Rabbins ; if he have been 
too warm in decrying them, doubtleſs 
others have gone too great a Length 
the other way, who have ſtudied the 
Talmud 1o long as to draw Contagion 
from thence, and almoſt become Rab- 


bins themſelves: A Countryman of 
our own has exceeded in this, who, 
tho? he has only commented upon one 
Book, has had ſuch Faith in the Tal- 


mud, as to believe, «© That many of 
« its Traditions were Divinely de- 
« liver'd to Moſes in Mount Sinai, 
« which it was not lawful for Moſes 
« to divulge in Writing ; but being 
* tranſmitted down Orally to his Po- 


« ſterity, they are related to us in the 


« Talmudic 
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9 6 . „ Talmudic Books. () And leaſt this 
ms. Mules ſhould not be enough, he is of Opi. 
Alegorics nion, „There are many Allegorical 
— 4 * and Pious Sayings contain'd there, 
Antiqui © that were utter'd by the Ancient 


Revini © Rabbins, when heated with the 
agitat © Divinity, and mov'd by God. Could 


gjuſq; m--any Jem have: ſaid more? Or could it 
auer . be imagin'd, a Chriſtian would have 
tulerunt, ſaid ſo much ? If theſe be the Fruits of 
— Jeripe ” Rabinical Enquiries, ſurely they were 


continen» better let alone. That a Man that is 
zur. ibid. converſant in theſe ſort of Studies 


ſhould undervalue all other forts. of 


Learning, is no new thing; it is what 


has been obſerv?d, and for which a 


Reaſon may be given: For theſe En- 
quiries being out of the way, and not 
every Man's Poſſeſſion, vulgar Studies 

mult be deſpis'd by Men of uncom- 

mon Attainments, and thoſe only va- 


lued that are difficult and uncommon. | 


Or that others ſhould imagine 'they 


find Eloquence in the Rabbins, and 


ſhould compare: Abravanel to Cicero, 
() Sim. and Aben-Eæra to Saluſt, (), is not 
2 ; 55 very ſtrange; for Men are apt to find 
Beauty in Blemiſhes, where they have 


placd 


'F-- 


— 
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plac'd their Affections: But that Men 


ould proceed to idolize them, no o- 
ther Reaſon can be aſſign'd, but that 


which is given for all Idols, and that 
5 That they are all of them vain. 


BECAus 7 the Rabbins have been 


{id to have borrow'd moſt of their 


humane Learning from the Arabians, 
[ will likewiſe ſpeak one word of 


them. As the Jews have borrow'd 
from the Arabians, ſo have the Ara- 
liens from the Greeks. For they were 


o far from having any Learning of 


their own, that the true Arabs, the 


Deſcendants of Iſmael, had no Letters; 


and their Language muſt have been 
loſt, had it not been preſerv'd in 
their Poems, that were compos'd by 


255 


their ancient Bards (un), and by their (ö) pouct 
Facility being eaſily learnt, were deli- 44 2 


verd down from hand to hand O- 


ther Learning they had very little, ex- 


cept Poetry, till having over- run the 


Eaſtern Parts of the Greek Empire, they 


were taught it by the vanquiſh'd Peo- 
ple, whotranſlated the Greek Authors 
tor them into their own Language; 


and the Arabians being Men of quick 


Wits; : 


Ara 
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Wits, refin*d ſo much upon their Au- 
thors, that Ariſtotle became more ſub. 
tle in the Arabic, than he was before 
in his own Tongue; and fo much was 
he admir'd in that Dreſs, that he was 
turn'd from thence into Latin, with 
Averroes upon him, and for ſome time 
one was not thought to underſtand 4- 
riſtotle aright, unleſs he had read him 
with Averroes's Comment. But this 
Humor held no longer than Awverroe; 

came to be underſtood, (underſtoodT 
{ſhould not have faid, for perhaps no 
Man ever underſtood him, but till he | 
came to be better look d into) for then 
his over-great Nicety was not only 
diſcover'd; but beſide other Errors, 
he was charged with the Whimſies 

() Land Viſions of the Alcoran (o): And 

Nu. de Averroes is now as much out of faſhion 

Ca. . for his Philoſophy, as Avicen is for his | 

Db. as Phyſic, tho? they were once the Won- 

der of their Age and Nation. 


PHVY SIC and Philoſophy were 
the Studies wherein the Arabians ex- 
celPd moſt, and therefore the Books 
of that kind were firſt tranſlated and | 
publiſh'd among us: But fince thoſe 
| Books 
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Books ha ve ceaſed to be admir'd, an 


Attempt has been made another way, 


and we have been furniſh'd with a Sett 
of Arabic Hiſtorians, by Erpenius, Go- 
lius, and Dr. Fococt. Their | Books 
may be ſeen, and containing Matter 


of Fact, every Man is able to judge of 


their Performance: What fort of Hi- 


ſtorian Abulpharaijus is, may be in- 


ſerr'd from his Learned Editor, who 
was under Diſcouragements in pub- 


liſhing him, from his Diſagreement 
with Greek and Roman Hiſtory, Iam 
ſure Eutychius is no better (whom Mr. 
Selden 1s pleas d to ſtyle Our Agypriar 


Bede ;) His Hiſtory of the Council of 
Nice is ſuch a Romance, as exceeds 


all Faith, but that of a Rabbiz or A- 
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rabian (p). According to him above („ Kue. 
2000 Biſhops met at Nice, after they 2. 44, &+. 


had been above two Years in aſſem- 
bling there: The Patriarch of Alex- 


andria is appointed Preſident, and no 
more Notice tiken of Hoſius, than if 


he had not been preſent : Conſtantine 
is deſcrib'd as transferring 


his Power 
upon the Biſhops by the Delivery of 


his Ring, Sword, and Scepter, with o- 


ther things equally abſurd: And that 
8 the 
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the Canons might bear better propor- 
tion to the Number of Biſhops; in 
the Arabic Copies we have above a 
0 V Air. hundred, () whereas all the World 


Ecebel. knows there are only twenty genuine 


Eutych. R t 
* Par. Canons of that Council. 


2. C. 17. | 
W x have been told oftner than once 
of Livy compleat in Arabic, yet dor- 
mant among their Manuſcripts : But 
if their Tranſlations be no better than 
their Hiſtories, (and if we will take 
e Huetiu's (r) Account of them, they 
cler. in- are rather worſe,) we have no Reaſon 
%. to deſire it over-eagerly, tho? it could 
be produc'd, which I almoſt deſpair it 
ever ſhall. Nor have we Reaſon to 
be more fond of their Geography, if 
we may make an Eſtimate from that 
Tafte thereof, which has been given 
us, by Gabriel Sionita, in the Nubian 
Geographer, who has reliſh'd ſo little 
with the World, as not to raiſe any 
Thirſt or Appetite of having more. 
With what Exactneſs he has deſcib'd 
the three Parts of the World, particu- 
larly Europe, might be eaſily ſhown, 
were 1t worth the while to trace him 
in his Failings: He 1s to be N 
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and every one that has a Globe and 


Maps, can judge of the Work. ll; 

IN one word, the great Uſe of the | 4 
Arabian and Rabinnical Writers ſeems 0 
to be, in confuting the Alcoran and : Il 
Talmud; and to that end, there is 10 
no doubt they may be effectually = | 
uſeful. 1 75 | Al 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of ScHoLasTIc LEARNING. 
F<EC=qZIVINITY, as it 
is profeſs'd in the 


2 Schools, is become 
an Art and ſo pro- 


Learning, that it re- 
dh quires great Parts 
and much Pains to maſter it; an Ar- 
gument ſure, that it is not ſo very 


neceſſary, otherwiſe it would need leſs 
Skill to be underſtood. I would not 


detract from, much leſs deny all Uſe 
of this ſort of Learning, tho? if I ſhould 
be free in my Cenſures, I ſhquld have 

S 3 good 


found a Piece of 
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oodAuthority to warrant me therein; 
molt of the firſt Reformers having led 
the way, and {ome of them having 
declaim'd againſt it pretty warmly. Its 
great Abuſe in the Church of Rome 
had given too juſt Occaſion to this; for 
that Church having adopted it into 
her Syſtems, and interwoven 1t with 
moſt of her Opinions, and the School- 
men having been the great Champi- 
ons of her Cauſe, the Reformers were 
never ſafe, till they had diſarm'd her 
of this Hold, which they did by ex- 
poſing this new Method, and intro- 
ducing in its ſtead a much ſurer one, 
built upon the clear Text of Scripture, 
and Deductions from thence, which 
they made uſe of in all their Confe- 
rences and Diſputations. This, tho 
the true and ancient way, and moſt a- 
greeable to the Simplicity of the Goſ- 
pel, yet had been much neglected by 
the Schoolmen, who having broached 
new Opinions, were to ſupport them 
by new Methods, and the Scriptures 
having been ſilent, or not ſpeaking 
home to their purpoſe, they therefore 
usd them very ſparingly : The Au- 
thority of the Fathers was calld a 
; on 
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and where theſe were deficient, Ari- 


fotls Philoſophy was to ſupply the 
Defect, (without whom, if the” Ob- 
ſervation in my Author (f be true, (f) fn che 


aN eighbouring Church had wanted haveva 


gran parte 


ſome; Articles of Faith) the Fathers 4 hl, 
and Philoſophical Reaſons were their , hover 


greater Strength, Tho', after all, it ee 
muſt be confeſs'd, that wher E the Opi- mente tut- 


nions of their Church have not been , S 
Go „ ai cauſa; a 
concern'd, and where they ha ve argu d :e ſe l 
barely upon the Principles of Reaſon, % fuſe 


adoperato 


they have often done exceeding well; „u man- 
only launcing out beyond their Line covano 47 


| 1 8 molti arti- 
they have as frequently miſcarried, 71%: 
| e FA . „ 
THE Faults in this fort of Lear- 4. Conc. 
| Trident, 


ning are chiefly theſe, (1.) Defective: 1 2. 
neſs for want of proper Helps. (2.) 
Incoherence. ( 3.) Nicety. ( 4.) Ob- 
ſcurity. (5.) Barbarity. (1.) The 
Languages are one proper Help; for 
Ariſtotle's Philolophy, and many of 
the Fathers being writ in Greek, it 
was neceſſary, in order to be Maſter 
of theſe, that the Language wherein 
they were writ ſhould be underſtood; 
This Help the Schoolmen wanted, 
having had no Greek, and only a ve- 
4 84 L 
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any Inconſequence in the way of Argu- 
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ry moderate ſhare of Latin: Ariſtotle 
as known to them in a Tongue that 


was none of his own,” and being ob- 


ſcure enough in himſelf, was much 


more ſo, in wretched Tranſlations; 
and the Fathers, who were very Intel- 
ligible in Greek, were either obſcur'd, 
by being turn'd into another Idiom, 


or were made to ſpeak ſome what they 


never meant. Both Greek and La- 
tin Fathers have been treated equally 
ill, for want of another proper Help, 


viz. Critiſciſm, in diſtinguiſhing Ge- 
nuine from Spurious Authors; for 
want of which, Authorities have been 


crudely ſwallow*'d down without Di- 
ſtinction; falſe Authorities have been 


obtruded, and true ones rejected, or 


often mutilated ; the Ages of Authors 
have been confounded, and ſome late 
Impoſtor has aſſumed the Name of a 
venerable Father. Inſtances whereof 
(for I do not love to dwell upon Sores) 


may be had in Launoy in ſeveral of his 
Epiſtles, and in Danæus's Cenſure up- 


on the firſt Book of Sentences. 


(2.) By Incoherence I do not mean 


ing 


0 
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ſerv'd) the Sentences of the Fathers 
and Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, what tole- 
rable Agreement'can there be betwixt 


two things ſo very different; moſt of 


the Fathers were Platoniſts in their O- 
pinion, poſſibly for the ſake of ſome 
Agreement, which that Philoſophy 


ſeem'd to have with the Chriſtian R- 
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ing in the Divinity of the Schools 
but a Diſagreement of the Parts, that 
it principally conſiſts of: which being 
chiefly. two (as we have before ob: 


Igion : Origen, St. Chryſoſtom, and to 


name no more, St. Auguſtine, who was 
more follow?d in-the Schools, than all 
the reſt, was of that Number: Ari/totle 
was either much neglected by the Fa- 
thers, or where they had occaſion to 
ſpeak of him, they uſually condemn 
him; and that either for his Sophi- 
ſtic way of Reaſoning, or for his un- 
ſuitable Notions of God and Provi- 


I dence, which are of the firſt Conſidera- 
tion in the Schools. Even in the 


Church of Rome, Ariſtotle Was often 
forbid, ſometimes order'd to be burnt; 
and what is moſt ſtrange, at that time 
when his Books were commented up- 
on by Aquizas, they ſtood * 


1 oz 


* 


140 


yo 
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000. Law by a Decree of Gregory the 


voy de var. 
Avriſtor. 
Fortuna 
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der d IX (g. 
Of late, almoſt in our time, a propo. 
ſal was made at Rome, to Gregory the 


1 2· ec. XIV. that Ariſtorle's Philoſophy might 


(8) ia. 
. 1 


be baniſh'd the Schools, and Plats; 
ſubſtituted in his place, as being more 
agreeable to the Chriſtian Religion, 
and Sence of the Fathers; and a. 
bove forty Propoſitions were then pro- 


duc'd,wherein Plato's Conſonancy was 
ſhewn, in all which Ariſtotle was pre- 


tended (h) to be diſſonant from the 
true Religion: Whether upon juſt 


Grounds or no, I will not venture to 


determine; for ſince Platoniſm has 


obtain'd, as it once did pretty early, 


and has again done of late, it has been 
found liable to as dangerous Conſe- 
quences, as any that have been yet 
charg*d upon the other Philoſophy, I 
only bring thus much to ſhew, that 
there can be no good Agreement in this 
particular, where rhe Parts are of ſo 
different a Nature, as the Fathers and 


Ariflotle, and ſo jarring, that they can- 


not naturally cohere. 


(3.0 Nic ETx is tlie great fault of f 
the Schools, her Doctors have beenf,, 
dtp 
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ſtyrd Profound, Subtle, Trrefragable; 
Titles lack they have moſt N 
themſelves upon, and ſeem not much 
w have affected the Reputation of being 
familiar and Eaſie, at leaſt none of 
their Titles have been derived from 
thence. They delight in refining up- 
no one another, and ſometimes ſpin _ I 
o fine a thread, that it is either broke, 1 
Yor much weakned in drawing it out: | 
hey have perplex'd Knowledge, by 
farting inſuperable Difficulties, and 
fem in this to have run into the ſame [ 
fault with your too profound Politi- | 
cans, who, as they have often fore- 
ken Deſigns, which are neither prac- 
ficable, nor ever intended; ſotheſe Men 
have propos'd-Objettions that would 
never have been thought of , had not 
they firſt ſtarted them; the Confe- 
quence whereof has been, that we have 
furniſhed our Enemies withObjections, 
who have made uſe of our Weapons, 
and have turn'd our Artillery againſt 
s. This is too viſible in our Modern 
Sociniaus, Who have often gather*d out Il 
ſd! this Store-houſe, and by picking 1 
up Difficulties in the Schoolmen, have J 

turn'd their Objections into Proof and 
; ” - mm 1 
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Arguments, and have thereby gain ca 
the Reputation of ſubtle Men. Thu Ti 
Controverfies have been multiplied i ni 
and thoſe we have already, have ſwon w 
to an unmeaſurable height, and every th 
Difference has become irreconcileable:] tit 
whilſt Men ſtudy Nicety more thanf i 
Peace, and ftretch their Wits, and rac pl: 
their Inventions, to out-reach'theirOpY b) 
ponents. And it were well if the ſu 
Miſchief had ſtopt here, and Men w 
Curioſity had not led them on, from tb 
nice Queſtions to ſuch as are impious ] li 
It has done this, and leaſt T ſhould be ot 
thought to do them wrong, I ſhallf th 
refer the Reader to an unexceptiona- ar 
0) cer. ble Author (6) one of the greateſii be 
Perron. de Champions, the Church of Rome ever p! 
7 g. had, for a Catalogue of them; which tc 
2. are ſo offenſive to Chriſtian Ears, that pl 
I forbear to put them down in Engliln le 
though he has not ſcrupled to give M 
them in a more common Language. I tl 
| al 


(4. ) OBSCURITY, where things} © 
are intricate in themſelves, if they bei I. 
not ſo clearly explain'd in treating of tl 
them, as might be deſir'd, the Nature 8 


of the things will excuſe, as not being C 


capable 
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capable of Perſpicuity; or if hard 
Terms are made uſe of, if very Sig- 
nificative, and not too many, this is 
what is allowable in all Arts: But 
then, if Terms of Art have been mul- 
tiply'd beyond Neceſſity, and without 
significancy; or if things that are 
plain in themſelves have been obſcur'd, 


by being handled too artificially, this 


ſure is a great Abuſe ; and this is, 
what has been charg'd upon many of 
the Schoolmen. The Myſteries of Re- 
ligion are not capable of being rendred 
obvious to Reaſon, and therefore if 


— 
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they have not made theſe plain, they 
are not to be blam'd; they would have 


been more excuſable, had they ex- 


plain*d them leſs, and had not truſted 
too much to Rational Helps, in ex- 
plaining things, that are not the Ob- 
jets of our Underſtanding: but tho? 
Myſteries are not to be explain*d,other 
thngs in Religion are clear enough, 
and would continue ſo, were they not 
clouded and involv*d by too much Art. 
Ido not charge this as a general Fault, 
tho? it be too common; ſome of the 
Schoolmen are leſs Obnoxious to this 
Charge, and generally the 10K 9 
tos a 
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leaſt obſcure ; and Lombard and Agu;. 
ns, the two Authors of the Jertences 
and Sums have been more plain, than 
many of thoſe that have writ upon 
them, whoſe Comments have often 
helpt to obſcure the Text. It is an odd 
Commendation that is given by Carday 
4% (&) to one of our Countrymen, one of 

I. 16, the moſt ſubtil among the Doctors 
that only one of his Arguments was 
enough to puzzle all Poſterity, and 

that when he grew old he wept, be- 
cauſe he could not underſtand his own | 
Books. Men that write De Subtilitae, Y .* 
muft be allow'd to ſay what they 
pleaſe, but thoſe of ordinary Capa- 
cities would have thought it a greater 
Character, that our Doctor had well 
explain d that one Argument, and had 
writ fo, that he might have been un- 
derſtood. There are great Charms in 
being eſteemꝰ' d ſubtil, and it is an Ar- 
gument hereof, that Cardaz commends 
0 Rich. this Author for his Subtilty, whom in 
zl. Ray- all probability, he had never ſeen, o- 
Feb. Be. therwiſe he could not ſo foully have 
1520. ap. miſtaken his Name, as he does (O and 
Fasan. as ſome others have done, that have 
 $«iſw. ſpoke of this Author, who is very 
rare, 
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care. He 1s indeed profou nd ly oh. 
ſcure, tho? T muſt confeſs, T have only 


bokd into him fo far, as to obferve 


his way of writing, which is really 


ſuch, as if he never meant to be un- 


derſtood. Others have been faulty e- 


nough in this way, and it were no 


hard task to ſhew it in many of the 
reſt, but having mentiond this Man, 


Ican fay nothing worſe againſt Ob- 


ſcurity. 


(5. Rouen Language and Barba- 
rouſneſs of Expreſſion, 
ſo great Objections upon the reviving 
of Learning, and are yet ſo with Po- 
lite Men, whoſe Ears can bear nothing 
without Ornament and Smoothneſs, 
ſhall be no great Faults with me, 
and in abſtruſe Subjects may be born 


with; and I ſhould digeſt Caramuels 


new Scholaſtic Dialect, provided it 
promote Knowledge: 
However, a bad Dreſs and ill Men are 
Blemiſhes upon Knowledge, tho? they 
detract nothing from its Strength, and 
ought to be ſome Mortification to 
thoſe Men who are apt to over-value 
themſelves upon imaginary Perfection. 
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(m) Bap. 
Comet. 


Clyp. Theo- 


bog. Par. 
1669. 
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Of all Men they are farther from it, 
and after ſo many Imperſections as 
have been charg'd upon them, it was 


ſurpriſing to me, to meet with one of 
the laſt Commentators upon the Sam 


(n) writing as if he had liv'd before 
Luther. In a Prefatory Diſcourſe en. 
titPd, Commendatio Doctrinæ D. Tho- 
ma, he endeavours to prove in ſo many 


ſeveral Chapters, that St. Thomas had 


writ his Books, not without ſpecial 
Infuſion of God Almighty, Chap. 1. 


That in writing them, he receiv'd 


many things by Revelation. Chap. 2, 
That all he writ was without any Er- 
ror. Chap. 4. That Chriſt had given 
Teſtimony to his Writings. Chap. 6. 
And to ſhew of how near the ſame Au- 
thority, St. Thomas's Sum is to the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, he aſſures us, That as 
in the firſt General Councils, it was 
uſual to have the Holy Bible laid o- 
pen upon the Altar, as the Rule of 
their Proceedings; ſo in the laſt Gene- 
ral Council (which with them is the 
Council of Trert,) St. Thomas's Sun 
was plac'd with the Bible upon the 
ſame Altar, as another Inferior Rule 
of Chriſtian Doctrine. Chap. 8. which 
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is very agreeable to what has been 


writ by a jeſuit (2) upon the ſame (% Tauner. 


Subject, That all the general Coun- — 8 
cils, that have been held ſince St. Tho- 
mas liv'd, have taken the Opinions 
they defin'd from his Doctrine. It 

were needleſs after this to cite the E= _ 
logy of another Jeſuit, (o) where St. (c) Perr. 
Thomas is ſtyl'd an Angel, and that as £4%% #p- 


ones. 
ſo he taught the Angels ſome things: * 
That St. Thomas had ſaid, what St. 
Paul was not ſuffer'd to utter; that 
he ſpeaks of God as if he had ſeen him, 
and of Chriſt, as if he had been his 


Voice, and more to this Effect. 


WHEN ſuch bold Expreſſions are 
openly vented, it is time to look about 
us, and it concerns every Man to en- 
deavour to give a Check to ſuch da- 
ring Aſſertions. I am far from detra- 
cting either from the Knowledge or 


Holineſs of St. Thomas, which doubt- 


leſs were both extraordinary; but when 


a Mortal Man is equall'd to the An- 
gels in Heaven, and ſuch Elogies 


given him, as, if he were capable of 


hearing, he muſt bluſh to receive; it 
| 1 om 
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is juſtice to him, to reſcue him from 


falſe and undue Praiſes. To do him 
Right, he has improv'd Natural Rea- 
ſon to an uncommon Height, and 
many of thoſe Proofs of a God, and 
Providence, and Natural Religion, 
that have been advanc'd of late, as 
new Arguments, with ſo much Ap- 
plauſe, have been borrow'd from him 
or other Schoolmen ; and are only not 
his, by being put in a new Dreſs, and 
ſometimes in a worſe Method. Had 


it been his Fortune to have liv'd in a 


| happier Age, under better Opportuni- 


ties, and with thoſe Helps that we 

now enjoy, he muſt have made a 

greater Genius, than many of thoſe, 

Fay are now look d upon with Won- 
er. 17 


we ww 
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Th: Goncryts rior 


gone thro” the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Learn- 
ing, and obſerv'd 
the various Defects, 
and oſt- times Un- 


them, we are to ſeek for it ſome- 


where elfe, if happily it may be 
found. It may be found, but not in 


our own Powers, or by our own 
Strength; and that which our moſt 
1 e exalted 
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exalted Reaſon, under all its Improve- 
ments, cannot yield us, 1s only to be 
had from Revelation. It is there we 
may ſecurely reſt, after the Mind has 
try'd all other ways and methods of 
Knowledge, and has tir'd it ſelf with 
fruitleſs Enquiries. It is with the 
Mind, as with the Will and Appe- 
tites; fot as after we have try'd a 
thouſand Pleaſures, and turn'd from 
one Enjoyment to another, we find 
no reſt to our Deſires, till we at laſt 
fix them upon the Soveraign Good: 


So in purſuit of Knowledge, we meet | 


with no tolerable ſatisfaction to our 
Minds, till after we are wearied with 
tracing other methods, we turn them 
at laſt upon the One Supreme and 
Unerring Truth. And were there no 
other uſe of Humane Learning, there 
is at leaſt this in it. That by its many 
Defects, it brings the Mind to a Senſe 
of its own Weakneſs, and makes it 
more readily, and with greater wil- 


lingneſs, ſubmit to Revelation. God 


may have ſo order'd in his wiſe Pro- 
vidence, thereby to keep us in a con- 
ſtant dependance upon himſelf, and 
under a neceſſity of conſulting him 

- in 
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in his Word; which ſince Profane 
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Men treat ſo neglectfully already, 
they would have it in greater Con- 


tempt; and it would be much more 
vile in their eyes, did they find any 
thing within them equally perfect, 


which might guide them in their 


Courſe, and bring them to the Ha- 


ven, where they would be. But this 


ſince they do not meet with, it ought 


to wean them from an Opinion of 
themſelves, and incline them to ſeek 
out Satisfaction ſomewhere elſe, and 
to take ſhelter where it may be found. 


IHA E ſaid nothing in this whole 
Diſcourſe (nor can J repeat it too of- 
ten) with deſign to diſcredit Humane 
Learning; I am neither of their mind 
(a) who were for burning all Books, 
except their Bibles; nor of that 
Learned Man's Opinion, who thought 
the Principles of all Arts and Sciences 
might be borrow'd from that Store- 
houſe; I would willingly put a juſt 
value upon the one, without depreſ- 
ſing the other: But where Men laſh 
out the other way, and take the li- 


berty to exalt e to the pre- 
T 3 jadice 


(a) Ana- 


baptiſts in 
Germany. 
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judice of Religion, and to oppoſe ſhal. 
low: Reaſon to Revelation, it is then 
time, and every Man's buſineſs, to 
endeavour ta keep it under, at leaſt 
to prevent its aſpiring ; by not ſuf- 
fering it to paſs its due Bounds. Our 
Reaſon is a proper Guide in our En- 
quiries, and is to be followed, where 
it keeps within its Sphere ; but ſhi- 
ning dimly, it muſt borrow Rays from 
the Fountain of Light, and muſt al- 
ways act ſubordinately to Revelation, 
Whenever it croſſeth that, it is out of 
its Sphere, and indeed contradicts its 
own Light; for nothing is more rea- 
ſonable, that to believe a Revelati- 
on, as being grounded upon God's 
Veracity, without which even Rea- 
ſon it ſelf will be often doubting. 
That whatever God (who is Truth 
it felt) reveals, is true: Is as ſure 
and evident a Propoſition, as any we 
can think of: It is certain in its 
Ground, and evident in its Connex- 


ion, and needs no long Conſequences 

to make it out; whereas molt of our 
rational Deductions are often both 
weakly bottom'd, and depending upon 
2 long train of Conſequences, which 
| are 
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are to be ſpun from one another, their 
| ſtrength is often loſt, and the thread 
broken, before we come at the Con- 
cluſion. 


AND tho? it be commonly obje- 
cted, that there are as many Differen- 
ces concerning Divine Truths, as a- 
bout thoſe of Nature: yet I think 
there needs nothing farther to be ſaid 
to rhis, but that Men would approach 
Divine Truths with the ſame Diſpo- 


fitions, that are required by Philoſo- 


phers to the reading of their Wri- 
tings, and the Objection would ſoon 
fall to the ground: The beſt Philo- 
ſophers require, that in reading their 
Books, we ſhould lay aſide Partiality 
to a Party, all Paſſion and other Pre- 
judice; and let Men only approach 

the Scriptures with the ſame Prepa- 
rations of Mind, and with theſe and 
ordinary Grace (that is never want- 
ing to thoſe that ſeek it) I dare be 


confident they will have no reaſon to 


complain of Obſcurity or Ambigui- 
ty in thoſe Sacred Writings: With 


theſe Helps (that are had by asking) 
the weakeſt and moſt ordinary Capa- 
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city ſhall fee enough, and ſhall not ſtand 
in need of deep Reach or Penetration, 
which are neceſſary to the underſtand- 
ing of Natural Truths. God, who 
would have all Men happy, has like- 
wiſe made them all ſo far wiſe, and has 
fo order'd, that the moſt important 


Truths, ſhould be the moſt eaſie and 


common; and it can be no Objection, 
that to the underſtanding of them, we 
muſt make uſe of ordinary means, and 


muſt come prepar'd with ſuitable Diſ- 


poſitions: This is what is neceſſary in 
all other things; for every thing is beſt 


underſtood by the ſameSpirit by which 


It 15 Writ. 


Go p has gone yet farther with 
us; Neceſſary Truths are not only 
the moſt common, but he has like- 
wiſe made them the moſt convincing, 
and has given them a Power, that 1s 
not eaſily reſiſted : Rational Argu- 
ments, however convincing they may 


ſeem, are uſually repelled by Reaſon, 
and it 15 hard to convince a Man by 


ſuch methods, that is equally Maſter 


of Reaſon with our ſelves ; whereas 
Divine Truths make their own way, 
W | they 
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they act upon us with a ſecret Power, 
and preſs the Mind with and almoſt 
irreſiſtable Strength, and do not only 
perſwade, but almoſt force an Aſſent: 
The firſt only act like Light, the o- 
ther ſtrike down and pierce us thro? 
like Lightning. We have as remark- 
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able a Paſſage to this purpoſe (0, as (6) Szom. 


moſt in. Eccleſiaſtical Story ; which 


Hift. I. I. 
C. 18. Rite 


tho? well atteſted, yet were it only a fn. nip. 
Parable, the Moral of it might be of + e. 3. 


good uſe. Upon the Convening of 
the firſt General Council at Mice, 
and the appearing of the Chriſtian 
Biſhops there, ſeveral of the Heathen 
Philoſophers offer'd themſelves among 
the Sons of God, intending to ſigna- 
lize themſelves upon ſo great an oc- 
caſion, by attacking the Faith in its 
moſt Eminent Profeſſors, and by en- 
deavouring to overthrow it by Phi- 
lolophy and Reaſon. To this End ſe- 
veral Conferences were held upon the 
Principles of Reaſon, by the moſt no- 


ted Men of their Party, in which | 
one of the Philoſophers more forward - 
than the reſt, begun to grow Inſo- 


lent upon a ſuppos d Advantage, and 
muſt needs Triumph before Vitory: | 


An aged Biſhop took fire at this, one 
* "2 
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who had been a Confeſſor in the late 
Perſecution, and was more noted for 
his Faith than Learning; Philoſophy 
he had none, but encounters his Ad- 
verſary in a new manner, in the Name 
of Jeſus, and by the Word of God, 
and with a few plain Weapons drawn 
from thence, he humbles the Pride of 
this arrogant Philoſopher, and ſtrait- 
Ways leads him Captive to the Font; 
All the Reply our Philoſopher had 
left him, was, That while he was en- 
countred by Philoſophy and humane 
Learning, he defended himſelf the 
fame way; but being attack'd by 
higher Reaſons, it was neceſſary for 
him to yield himfelf up to the Power 
of God. Such is the Force of that 
Word, which ſimple vain Men ſo 
much contemn. _ 5 


War then muſt we do? Are we 
to give our ſelves up to this Word, 
and lay aſide all Humane Learning ? 
Jam far from thinking fo, and have 
already caution'd againſt any ſuch 
wild and Anabaptiſtical Concett ; 
theſe two may well conſiſt, Learn- 
ing is of good uſe in explaining this 
Word, and the Word ſerves very wel! 

| „ 
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to leſſen our Opinion of Human Lear- 
ning: The former may be ſerviceable 
whilſt it acts miniſterially and in ſub- 
ſervience to the latter; but being only 
a Handmaid to Religion, when ever it 
uſurps upon that, it is to be kept down 
and taught its Duty; it 1s ſtill only Hu- 
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man Learning that is very weak and 


very defective; and after all the great 


things that can be ſaid of it, and the 


Uſes that may be aſſignꝰd it, it muſt af- 
ter all be confeſs'd that our Bible is our 
beſt Book, and the only Book that can 
afford any true and ſolid Satisfaction: 
It is that which ſatisfies and never ſa- 


tiates ; which the deeper it is look c 


into pleaſeth the more, as containing 


new and hid Treaſures,by the opening 
whereof there always ſprings up in 


the Mind freſh Pleaſure and new De- 


lire: Whereas Human Writings (like 


all Human Things) cloy by their 
Continuance, and we can ſcarce read 
them the ſecond time withaut irkſome- 


neſs, and oft-times not without nau- 
ſeating thoſe find things that pleaſe ſo 


wonderfully at the firſt reading. 


IT n x Sum of all is this, we buſie 


our ſelves in the Search of Knowledge, 


Os 
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we tire out our Thoughts, and waſt 
our Spirits in this Purſuit, and after- 
wards flatter our ſelves with might 

Acquirements, and fill theWorld wit 

Volumes of our Diſcoveries: Where- 
as would we take as much pains in 
diſcovering our Weakneſs and Defects, 
as we ſpend time in Oſtentation of our 
Knowledge, we might, with half the 
Time and Pains, fee enough to ſhew | 
us our Ignorance ; and might thereby 
learn truer Wiſdom. We frame to our 
ſelves new Theories of the World, and 
pretend to meaſure the Heavens by our 


Mathematical Skill (that is, Indefinite 


Space by a Compaſs, or Span) whilſt 
we know little of the Earth we tread 
on, and every thing puzzles us that we 
meet with there : We live upon the 
Earth, and moſt Men think they reſt 
upon it ; and yet it is a very diificult 
Queſtion in Philoſophy, Whether the 
Earth Reſts or Moves: And it is not 
very wonderful that we ſhould be ſuch 
Strangers to the Place of our abode, 
as to know Nothing, whether we reſt 
there, or travel a daily Circuit of ſome 
Thoufand Miles? We rack our Inven- 
tions to find out Natural Reaſons fora 
Deluge of Waters, by fetching down 
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Comets from above, and cracking the 
Cortex of the Earth to furniſh out ſuf- 


ficient Stores for that Purpoſe ; and 
yet from the Conveæxity of the Waters 


and Subſidence of the Share in ſo ma- 
ny places, it is hard to account in the 


Courſe of Nature, why there ſhould 
not be ſome Deluge every Day : And 


perhaps Providence 1s the fureſt Bar, 


that has ſet Bounds to the Waters 
which they ſhall not paſs. We are not 


only puzzled by things without us, but 


we are Strangers to our own Make and 
Frame; for thoꝰ we are convinced that 
we conſiſt of Soul and Body, yet no 
Man hitherto has ſufficiently deſcrib'd 
the Union of theſe two, or has been a- 


ble to explain, how Thought ſhould 


move Matter; or how Matter ſhould 


act upon Thought : Nay, the moſt mi- 
nute things in Nature, if duly conſi- 
der'd, carry with them the greateſt 
Wonder, and perplex us as mich as 


things of greater Bulk and Shew. And 


yet we, who know ſo little in the ſmall- 
eſt Matters, talk of nothing leſs than 
New Theories of the World and vaſt Fields 
of Knowledge, buſying our ſelves in Na- 
tur! Enquiries,and flattering our ſelves 
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with the wonderful Diſcoveries and 
mighty Improvements that have been 
made in Human Learning,a great part 
of which are purely imaginary ; and at 
the ſame time neglecting the only true 
and ſolid and ſatisfactory Knowledge. 
Things that are obſcure and intricate 

we purſue with eagerneſs, whilſt Di- 
vine Truths are uſually diſregarded, F - 
only becauſe they are eaſie and com- 
mon: Or if there be ſome of an higher 
nature, they ſhall poſſibly be rejected, 
becauſe they are above, or ſeemingly 
contrary to Reaſon, whilſt we admit 
ſeveral other things without ſcruple 
which are not reconcilable with Re- 
velation ; tho? ReveaPd Truth be cer- 
tainly Divine; and the other, either no 
Truths at all, or at the beſt, only Hu- 
man. This ſort of Conduct is very pre- 
poſterous ; for, after all, true WIiſdom 
and ſatisfactory Knowledge is only to 
be had from Revelation; and as to 

other Truths which are to be collected 
from Senſe and Reaſon, our Ignorance 
of them will always be fo much grea- 
ter than our Knowledge, as there are 
a thouſand things we are ignorant of 
to one thing that we throughly know. 
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7 1 
777 been free in cenſur- 


75 ing others Faults, 
5 2 I ought to be rea- 
dy to acknowledge 


E EN my Own. I never 


as ſubject 70 them as other Men; tho? 
upon a ſerious Review of my Book I 
have not yet met with many, and ſuch 
o | 25 T thought material Thave corrected. 
4 | The great Objection that has been 
+ made by my Friends, is rather a De- 
fect than a Fault. I am told by them 
my Concluſion is too ſhort, and that 
7 | tought to have enlarg'd upon the Ne- 


ible of, ang Ireely 0 own the Charge, 
" mn 
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2HILST I have 


ceſſity of Revelation. This I am ſen- 
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but have neither Time nor Opportu- 
nity now to redreſs it : And beſides 


the Argument has been ſo well and 
largely treated of by other Hands, 
that little new can be ſaid upon the 


Subject. 


ON the other - ſide I have receiv” d 
Letters and Papers from ſeveral Hands, 
which flatter me with an Opinion that 


T have done ſomewhat well; ſome of 


which it would have heen an Advan- 
tage both to my Self and Book to 
have publiſh'd : But I deny my {elf 


herein, only make this ſmall but 
_ grateful Acknowledgment to the Wor- 
thy Perſons from whom they came. 


A ND when the Word Inſufficien- 
cy in the Title may be liable to Miſ- 
conſtruction, I underſtand no more by 


it, but that Learning i is imperfect and 


very defective in its ſeveral Particu- 


lars, as I explain my ſelf all along! in 
the Book, and more particularly 1 in the 
Preface and Concluſion: 
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